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PREFACE 


For  the  fourth  time  since  1967,  representatives  of  united 
churches  and  church  union  negotiating  committees  have  met 
to  exchange  information,  seek  solutions  for  common  prob- 
lems, and  lift  up  publicly  their  vision  of  Christian  uni- 
ty. The  document  that  follows  is  the  final  report  of 
this  meeting,  held  November  18-25,  1981,  in  Colombo,  Sri 
Lanka. 

The  reports  of  the  first  three  Consultations  of  United 
and  Uniting  Churches  - Bossey  (1967),  Limuru  (1970)  and 
Toronto  (1975)*  - have  been  widely  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant statements  in  the  continuing  search  for  visible  uni- 
ty. The  Colombo  Consultation  should  be  no  exception. 

As  Dr  Todor  Sabev,  Deputy  General  Secretary  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  wrote  in  his  greeting  to  the  Colombo 
delegates : "Your  witness  as  united  and  uniting  churches 
is  an  encouragement  and  a challenge  to  all  who  search 
for  Christian  unity;  and  your  experience  of  facing  the 
concrete  challenges  of  union  provides  invaluable  lessons 
for  the  rest  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  ...  What  you 
say  in  Colombo  will  be  listened  to  by  all  of  us  at  the 
WCC  as  we  prepare  for  the  Sixth  Assembly  in  Vancouver." 

Forty-six  delegates  participated  in  the  eight  days  of 
discussion,  fellowship  and  worship,  the  majority  of  them 
from  seventeen  churches  which  have  already  reached  ac- 
ross confessional  barriers  to  become  united.  The  list 
of  participants  included  at  the  end  of  this  report  in- 
dicates the  incredibly  wide  geographical  distribution  of 
the  movement  for  local  church  union.  The  consultation 
also  benefitted  from  the  presence  of  local  observers 
and  from  the  participation  of  international  observers 
representing  the  Roman  Catholic  Secretariat  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Unity  and  the  Orthodox  Task  Force  of  the 
WCC. 


* The  report  of  the  Toronto  Consultation  is  available 
in  Growing  Together  into  Unity,  ed.  Choan-Seng  Song, 
Madras:  Christian  Literature  Society,  1978,  pp.  13-17. 


A framework  for  the  discussions  in  Colombo  was  provid- 
ed by  the  two  papers  appended  to  the  following  report. 
Much  of  the  discussion  centered , however,  around  a 
series  of  "case  studies"  that  focussed  on  particular 
problems  or  issues  as  they  have  appeared  in  the  life  of 
selected  united  and  uniting  churches.  (The  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat  hopes  to  make  some  of  these  case 
studies  available  in  expanded  form  in  a volume  on  the 
role  of  united  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  pro- 
posed for  publication  in  1982.)  Drafting  of  the  re- 
port was  done  initially  in  small  working  groups;  the 
text  was  later  expanded  and  edited  by  a special  draft- 
ing committee.  In  all,  nearly  half  of  the  delegates 
contributed  written  material  to  the  final  report. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  has  been  pleased  to  organize,  and  participate 
in,  all  four  Consultations  of  United  and  Uniting  Chur- 
ches. We  have  published  and  distributed  this  report 
as  part  of  our  mandate  "to  provide  opportunities  for 
consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged  in 
union  negotiations"  and  "to  provide  information  con- 
cerning such  efforts". 

The  Secretariat  wishes  to  thank  those  united  churches 
that  have  contributed  to  a special  church  union  fund, 
administered  by  Faith  and  Order,  which  was  used  for 
this  meeting.  We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  superb 
cooperation  we  received  from  a Local  Arrangements  Com- 
fiiit-tee  made  up  of  leaders  from  the  five  negotiating 
churches  in  Sri  Lanka  and  headed  by  the  Venerable  James 
L.H.  Amerasekera.  The  work  of  this  committee  ensured 
that  the  consultation  truly  participated  in,  and  bene- 
fitted  from,  its  Sri  Lankan  setting. 


Dr  Michael  Kinnamon 

Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 

World  Council  of  Churches 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONSULTATION 


■ 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


Gathered  from  united  and  uniting  churches  around  the 
world , amid  the  beauty  of  Sri  Lanka  and  the  reminders 
of  life  and  death  in  an  Asian  city,  we  have  heard  in 
a fresh  way  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ: 

"For  he  is  our  peace,  who  has  made  us  both  one,  and 
has  broken  down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility." 

(Eph.  2:14) 

"There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  just  as  you  were 
called  to  the  one  hope  that  belongs  to  your  call,  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
us  all  ..."  (Eph.  4:4-6) 

"...  I in  them  and  thou  in  me , that  they  may  become 
perfectly  one,  so  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou 
hast  sent  me  ..."  (John  17:23) 

We  have  gathered  in  Colombo  to  be  a community  of  faith 
and  mutual  counsel,  to  share  our  experiences  of  pain  and 
celebration,  to  test  our  vision  of  the  Church,  and  to 
be  a voice  within  the  ecumenical  movement  for  those  who 
have  lived  the  calling  to  unity  in  a unique,  costly  way. 
We  have  not  come  merely  to  celebrate  our  past,  but  to 
discuss  and  deepen  our  vision  of  the  Church  and  to  share 
such  discussion  with  the  wider  ecumenical  family. 

We  have  gathered  to  learn  from  one  another  and  to  receive 
new  insights  about  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  have  as 
well  as  the  unity  we  seek.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  we 
have  received  in  Colombo  a broader  vision  of  what  a uni- 
ted church  can  be.  Our  unity,  we  affirm,  must  encompass 
not  only  the  various  traditions  - Protestant  and  Anglican 
which  have  already  entered  into  united  churches,  but  al- 
so the  Orthodox  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  diverse  life  of  charismatic  and  pentecostal  witness. 
We  have  recognized  that  united  churches  must  learn  not 
only  from  one  another  but  from  the  developments  in  mutu- 
al Christian  understanding  made  possible  by  bilateral 
conversations  and  by  movements  of  mission  and  renewal. 
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We  have  moved  in  Colombo  towards  the  conviction  that 
united  churches  have  a unique  and  valuable  witness  to 
make  in  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  Christ's 
Church.  United  churches  do  not  form,  and  do  not  aspire 
to  form,  a confessional  family  or  separate  organization 
of  united  churches.  Our  commitment  to  seek  the  unity 
of  all  Christians  would  not  be  served  by  building  yet 
more  walls  within  the  living  temple  of  the  people  of 
God.  Nevertheless,  we  share  certain  experiences  that 
inform  our  approach  to  unity. 

- United  churches  have  already  been  led  to  trans- 
form previous  identities  and,  thus,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Church  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
its  partial  (confessional,  historical,  cultural) 
manifestations.  This  transformation  has  forced 
us  to  live  with  genuine  openness  and  vulnerabil- 
ity at  the  juncture  of  several  histories,  tradi- 
tions, cultural  forms  and  liturgical  practices. 

- Our  experience,  shared  again  in  Colombo,  indicates 
that  the  search  for  doctrinal,  liturgical  and 
organizational  consensus,  important  as  it  is,  is 
not  by  itself  sufficient  for  realizing  unity.  We 
have  discovered  that  unity  is  equally  a matter 

of  trust  that  allows  us  to  manifest  our  shared 
being  in  Christ  despite  certain  divergences  of 
belief  and  practice.  In  the  terms  given  by  our 
theme,  we  have  found  that  "consensus"  is  insuf- 
ficient without  "commitment"  - which  means  that 
the  uniting  process  is  not  only  determined  by 
matters  of  theology  and  organization,  but  also  by 
matters  of  psychology  and  spirituality. 

- We  can  witness,  through  our  experience,  to  the 
importance  of  visible  unity  in  each  place.  The 
ecumenical  movement  is  fostering  a real  theologi- 
cal convergence,  especially  at  the  international 
level,  which  we  applaud.  But  such  convergence  is 
belied  if  Christians  in  each  neighbourhood,  town, 
region  and  country  continue  to  worship  God  through 
separated  structures.  We  long  for  the  time  when 
all  Christians  in  each  place  can  fully  express  the 
fact  that  they  belong  together  in  Christ,  are 
responsible  for  one  another,  and  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  make  together  the  decisions  which  direct 
their  worship,  their  witness,  and  their  service. 
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We  also  acknowledge/  however,  that  church  union  is  not 
a panacea  for  the  divisions  and  weaknesses  of  the  Church. 
Union  has  not  automatically  led  to  renewal  and  growth. 

At  times  it  has  led  to  a preoccupation  with  structures 
and  regulations  as  members  seek  to  build  new  landmarks 
in  the  absence  of  old  ones.  Some  united  churches,  in 
fact,  have  presented  a picture  of  disunity  because  of  in- 
ternal divisions  and  continual  litigation. 

These  admissions  help  us  to  realize  the  need  for  unity 
after  union.  United  churches  stand  between  federal/ 
cooperative  structures  and  a still-to-be-realized  comple- 
tion of  visible  unity  in  a "conciliar  fellowship  of  local 
churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united".  In  this 
sense,  organic  union  is  a step  on  the  way  towards  the 
full  unity  of  the  Church  universal  (even  as  it  also  forms 
part  of  the  final  goal  of  conciliar  fellowship  as  describ- 
ed at  Nairobi) . In  Colombo,  we  have  looked  carefully 
at  other  possible  steps  on  the  way  - covenant  relation- 
ships j(such  as  that  proposed  in  England)  , integrative 
federations  (e.g.  the  Waldensian  and  Methodist  Churches 
in  Italy) , and  joint  councils  of  churches  which  are  in 
full  eucharistic  communion  (e.g.  the  Joint  Council 
of  the  Church  of  North  India,  the  Church  of  South 
India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church)  - each  of  which  is  clear- 
ly valuable  in  its  context  but  must  not  be  seen  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  richness  of  fellowship  that  still  eludes 
us  • 

We  have  gathered  in  Colombo  keenly  aware  of  the  momentous 
problems  of  our  world  - widespread  hunger  and  poverty, 
daily  evidence  of  oppression  and  social  injustice,  deep- 
ening alienation  among  peoples,  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  Our  awareness  of  human  brokenness  and  our  experi- 
ence of  church  union  lead  us  to  affirm  that  union  and 
mission  are  both  authentic  marks  of  the  Church,  insep- 
arable responses  to  the  same  Gospel.  The  attempt  by 
some  to  create  a dichotomy  between  mission  and  union  ("Why 
spend  time  on  ecclesiastical  relations  when  there  are  so 
many  pressing  issues  to  address?")  betrays  a false  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  Church.  Mission  includes 
not  only  preaching  the  Word  but  also  living  the  Word  in 
response  to  the  Gospel ; it  means  service  to  those  in 
need  and  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  oppressed.  We  af- 
firm that  union  can  serve  as  an  impetus  for  this  kind 
of  mission  and  as  a sign  for  the  renewal  of  human  com- 
munity. 
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We  have  also  been  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  Sri 
Lankan  context  for  our  gathering.  In  many  ways,  our 
agenda  and  our  history  are  re-presented  on  this  island. 
In  Sri  Lanka  the  divisions  of  humankind  are  clearly 
symbolized  in  the  tensions  between  Singhalese  and  Tamils 
In  Sri  Lanka  five  denominations  have  struggled  for  more 
than  a generation  towards  church  union,  though  their 
goal  has  thus  far  been  delayed  by  a familiar  combina- 
tion of  misunderstandings,  fears  and  lawsuits.  And  in 
Sri  Lanka,  home  of  many  ecumenical  leaders,  we  have  re- 
claimed the  legacy  of  two  of  the  pioneers  of  the  church 
union  movement:  Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel  and  Dr  D.T. 
Niles.  Their  memory  encourages  us  to  persevere  in  the 
journey  towards  an  incarnate,  realized  ecumenism  that 
cuts  across  the  barriers  of  confession,  nationality, 
race,  culture,  sex  and  class. 

In  short,  we  have  gathered  together  in  Colombo  with  a 
sense  that  we  are  beckoned  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  face 
the  new  problems  and  hard  decisions  outlined  below.  The 
Christ  who  prayed  "that  they  may  all  be  one  ...  so  that 
the  world  may  believe"  has  met  us  here.  By  his  grace 
we  witness  to  our  struggles  for  unity  and  proclaim  our 
vision  of  wholeness  to  a fragmented  and  endangered  world 
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II.  GROWING  TOWARDS  A DEEPER 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  CHURCH 


A.  Affirming  Our  Common  Vision 


During  our  days  together  in  Colombo , "the  nature  of 
the  Church"  has  returned  time  and  again  as  a crucial 
topic  of  discussion.  Our  discussions  have  clearly  ac- 
knowledged that  united  churches  do  not  possess  a dis- 
tinctive ecclesiology  or  doctrine  of  the  Church;  rather, 
we  are  motivated  to  reconcile  past  divisions  by  the  vi- 
sion (held  by  Christians  through  the  ages)  of  the  One, 
Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  unity  we  seek  as  united  and  unit- 
ing churches  is  the  unity  for  which  Jesus  Christ  prayed 
in  his  hign-priestly  prayer  {John  17) . The  oneness 
which  is  to  be  made  visible  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe  is  the  oneness  of  the  Triune  God  made  known 
through  the  life,  passion  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

Our  churches,  therefore,  affirm  the  centrality  of  their 
life  in  God  and  the  indwelling  of  Christ  through  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  must  be  the  starting  point  for  any 
understanding  of  the  Church. 

Since  the  Uppsala  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur- 
ches (1968),  the  concept  of  "conciliar  fellowship"  in- 
volving "local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united" 
has  been  accepted  as  the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
We  reaffirm  this  vision  of  the  Church  visibly  united, 
especially  as  it  was  elaborated  by  the  Nairobi  Assembly 
in  1975: 

"...  they  are  bound  together  because  they  have  re  - 
ceived  the  same  baptism  and  the  same  eucharist; 
they  recognize  each  other's  members  and  ministries. 

They  are  one  in  their  common  commitment  to  confess 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and  service  to 
the  world.  To  this  end  each  church  aims  at  main- 
taining sustained  and  sustaining  relationships  with 
her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar  gather- 
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ings  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  common  calling." 

The  Assembly  went  on  to  affirm  that  conciliar  fellow- 
ship expresses  the  unity  of  local  churches  which  are 
themselves  truly  united  and  "separated  by  distance, 
culture  and  time.  It  also  refers  to  a quality  of  life 
within  each  local  church.  It  underlines  the  fact  that 
true  unity  is  not  monolithic,  does  not  override  the 
gifts  given  to  each  member  and  to  each  local  church,  but 
rather  cherishes  and  protects  them."  * This  common  vi- 
sion of  the  one  Church,  in  both  its  universal  and  local 
dimensions,  is  also  central  to  our  understanding. 


B.  The  Particular  Experience  of  United  Churches 


While  united  churches  share  a basic  vision  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  unity  we  seek  with  other  Christians,  we  also 
bring  a special  kind  of  experience  to  these  discussions, 
an  experience  born  of  the  struggle  for  union. 

For  example,  churches  entering  union  are  generally  re- 
quired to  shed  their  denominational  identity  in  the  in- 
terest of  a greater  catholicity.  Our  experienc®  is  that 
this  leads  to  mutual  enrichment  and  relatedness;  it 
has  forced  our  churches  to  open  themselves  to  change  and 
renewal.  Our  experience,  in  short,  confirms  the  state- 
ment fronrithe  Nairobi  Assembly  that  "organic  union  of 
separate  denominations  to  form  one  body  does  mean  a kind 
of  death  which  threatens  the  denominational  identity  of 
its  members,  but  it  is  dying  to  receive  a fuller  life. 
That  is  literally  the  lcrux  of  the  matter'."  ** 

To  speak  more  theologically,  our  experience  confirms 
that  the  oneness  which  comes  through  participation  in 
Christ  is  a dynamic  reality.  The  Holy  Spirit  leads  the 
Church  into  "the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ"  and  the  Church,  therefore,  is  constantly 
challenged  not  to  be  identified  with  static  institutional 


* Breaking  Barriers,  Nairobi  1975,  p.  60. 

**  Breaking  Barriers,  p.  63.  More  will  be  said  about 
the  question  of  "identity"  later  in  this  report. 
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structures.  The  image  of  "sending"  offered  by  the  Risen 
Christ  - "as  thou  didst  send  me  into  the  world,  so  I 
have  sent  them  into  the  world"  (John  17:18)  - is  another 
way  of  expressing  the  dynamic  character  of  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  its  Lord. 

While  this  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ  is  universal 
our  experience  confirms  that  it  must  be  witnessed  to  in 
particular  geographical,  cultural  and  socio-political 
contexts.  United  churches  have  been  freed  through  union 
to  respond  more  directly  to  their  national  and  cultural 
contexts,  and  they  have  done  so  through  a variety  of 
ecclesiastical  forms. 

The  most  broadly-based  unions  have  taken  place  in  con- 
texts where  Christians  represent  a minority  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  where  the  scandal  of  divided  churches  preach 
ing  a reconciled  people  is,  therefore,  most  obvious. 

This  point  underlines  the  fact  that  commitment  to  faith- 
ful mission  is  one  of  the  most  compelling  impulses  to 
church  union  and  is  central  to  the  identity  of  most 
united  churches.  Our  experience  shows  that,  by  coming 
together,  churches  free  spiritual  gifts  in  each  other, 
and,  by  avoiding  wasteful  duplication,  are  better  able 
to  allocate  resources  and  personnel  for  mission. 

We  also  want  to  reaffirm,  on  the  basis  of  our  experience 
a point  made  in  the  "Introduction"  of  this  report.  The 
delegates  in  Colombo  have  disagreed  about  the  level  of 
consensus  required  for  union;  the  experience  of  our 
churches  varies  greatly  on  this  point.  But  we  are  ag- 
reed that  our  unity  in  Christ  is  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed through  agreements  about  doctrine,  liturgy  or 
the  nature  of  Christian  mission.  What  is  also  required 
is  that  Christians  in  each  community,  region,  or  nation 
become  responsible  for  one  another,  that  they  make  to- 
gether the  decisions  that  guide  their  life  in  the  Church 
that  there  be  mutually  binding  visible  unity  in  each 
place . 


C.  A Growing  Vision  of  Local  Churches  Truly  United 


Having  said  this  much  about  our  common  experience  and 
vision  as  united  and  uniting ichurches , we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  delegates  in  Colombo  have  not  always 
agreed  about  the  ways  in  which  "mutually  binding  visible 


unity  in  each  place"  can  best  be  expressed.  Our  ques- 
tions have  led  us  to  examine  several  possible  interim 
steps  to  the  unity  we  seek  as  it  has  been  envisioned  at 
New  Delhi,  Uppsala,  and  Nairobi.  In  the  paragraphs 
which  follow,  we  describe  two  such  interim  steps:  joint 
councils  of  churches  which  are  in  full  eucharistic  com- 
munion, and  covenant  relationships  among  still-autono- 
mous churches.  While  these  may  prove  to  be  extremely 
valuable  in  particular  contexts,  we  stress  that  they 
should  certainly  not  be  seen  as  alternatives  to  the 
model  of  "conciliar  fellowship". 

1.  The  Joint  Council  of  the  Church  of  North  India, 
the  Church  of  South  India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  repre- 
sents one  framework  of  "sustained  and  sustaining  rela- 
tionships" which  signifies  and  fosters  a joint  commit- 
ment to  the  goal  of  visible  unity.  This  Joint  Council 
was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  recognition  that  the 
three  churches  - because  of  their  relationships  of  full 
communion,  their  common  faith  affirmed  through  the  ac- 
ceptance of  one  another's  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
eucharist,  and  their  acceptance  of  one  another's  minis- 
try (incorporating  the  historic  episcopate)  - belonged 
to  the  "one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  India,  even  while 
remaining  as  autonomous  churches,  each  having  its  own 
identity  of  traditions  and  organizational  structures". 

The  Joint  Council,  without  integration  of  administrative 
structures,  seeks  to  express  the  "organic  oneness"  to 
which  the  three  churches  stand  committed,  through  com- 
mon action  and  witness,  eucharistic  fellowship,  and  con- 
ciliar participation. 

Our  careful  assessment  of  the  Joint  Council  leads  us  to 
raise  the  following  questions: 

- Is  there  a danger  that  this  Joint  Council  could  be 
seen,  by  churches  that  already  have  eucharistic 
fellowship  and  mutual  recognition  of  ministry  and 
membership,  as  a model  of  visible  unity  that  does 
not  demand  wrestling  with  such  difficult  issues 
as  episcopacy?  It  would  seem  that  a Joint  Council 
could  appropriately  express  a certain  degree  of 
visible  unity  only  among  churches  (e.g.  Church  of 
South  India  and  Church  of  North  India)  which  have 
themselves  gone  through  the  process  of  reaching 
a common  mind  on  such  issues. 
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- Is  there  a danger  that  the  formation  of  a Joint 
Council  at  the  national  synodical  level  could  mean 
that  the  "organic  oneness"  does  not  penetrate  to 
the  local  life  and  mission  of  the  church?  (In 
this  regard,  we  note  that  the  Joint  Council  in 
India  is  attempting  to  establish  Regional  Councils 
in  order  to  work  out  the  local  implications  of  its 
formation. ) 

- Is  there  a danger  that  the  Joint  Council* s advisory 
role  in  relation  to  church  government  could  allow 
the  churches  to  avoid  the  difficult  questions  about 
the  binding  nature  of  common  decision  making?  What 
authority,  finally,  does  the  Joint  Council  have? 


2.  The  biblical  root  of  the  word  "covenant"  emphasizes 
both  divine  initiative  and  human  response.  It  connotes 
responsible  decision  as  part  of  our  human  reception  of 
God's  reconciling  love.  Therefore,  says  Martin  Cressey 
in  the  paper  appended  to  this  report,  "it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  speak  of  'covenant'  in  direct  association 
with  the  binding  mutual  relationships  of  church  union, 
but,  in  fact,  'covenant'  is  used  of  less  close  relation- 
ships on  the  way  to  union".  For  this  reason,  there  are 
reservations  about  the  term  "covenant"  as  a description 
of  an  interim  step  to  unity;  but  we  affirm  that  coven- 
anting, as  understood  in  various  countries,  can  have 
value  as  a step  on  the  way. 

There  are  at  least  two  types  of  covenant  relationships 
already  adopted  or  proposed,  of  which  the  covenants  in 
Wales  and  England  may  serve  as  examples.  The  goal  of 
the  Welsh  Covenant  is  clearly  the  formation  of  a united 
church,  but  the  relationship  inaugurated  through  the 
covenant  does  not  involve  mutual  recognition  of  ministry 
and  membership,  nor  has  it  led  to  eucharistic  fellowship 
(except  on  special  ecumenical  occasions) . This  has  caused 
some  people  to  assume  that  nothing  has  been  achieved. 

The  commitment  to  unity  involved  in  the  covenant  is  lead- 
ing, however,  to  the  formation  of  joint  pastorates,  to 
the  establishment  of  local  ecumenical  projects,  to  agree- 
ment on  a rite  of  Holy  Communion  for  use  on  occasions  of 
joint  celebrations,  and  to  an  attempt  to  plan  the  use  of 
churches'  common  resources  for  mission.  Without  the 
relationships  established  through  the  (limited)  covenant, 
none  of  these  would  be  happening. 
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By  contrast,  in  England  the  proposals  for  a covenant 
involve,  from  the  beginning,  action  which  will  achieve 
mutual  recognition  of  ministers  and  members.  The  non- 
episcopal  covenanting  churches  will  take  episcopacy  into 
their  life  and  all  subsequent  ordinations  will  be  held 
jointly.  The  covenant  will  also  commit  the  churches  to 
set  up,  at  various  levels  of  their  life,  joint  decision- 
making bodies  to  enact  one  of  the  promises  of  the  Cove- 
nant Service:  "Within  this  Covenant,  we  bind  ourselves  to 
develop  methods  of  decision  making  in  common,  to  act  to- 
gether for  witness  and  service,  to  aid  one  another  in 
Christian  growth,  and  to  honour  the  authority  of  joint 
decisions."*  Such  commitments  to  joint  action  and  deci- 
sion would  give  the  English  Covenant  greater  signifi- 
cance and  effectiveness  than  that  in  Wales,  yet  it  still 
needs  to  be  seen  as  only  an  interim  stage  in  the  search 
for  visible  unity  in  England  (the  final  goal  of  which  is 
not  yet  clear) . 

Beyond  this  exploration  of  possible  interim  steps,  we 
have  challenged  one  another  in  Colombo  to  expand  our 
range  of  experiences  (as  well  as  our  frameworks  for  re- 
lationships) in  order  to  move  towards  a fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  one  Church. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  acknowledged  to  one  another  a 
Protestant  bias  that  has  informed  the  vision  of  united 
churches.  We  would  be  deeply  enriched  by  a greater  open- 
ness to  the  understanding  of  the  Church  found  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Orthodox  churches,  and  Pente- 
costal churches.  We  encourage  united  churches  to  explore 
increased  contact  with  these  traditions  in  their  local 
contexts.  The  search  for  greater  catholicity  of  faith 
is,  after  all,  at  the  heart  of  the  church  union  move- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  such  open- 
ness would  also  pose  a challenge  to  churches  not  pre- 
viously engaged  in  union  negotiations.  United  churches 
have  sometimes  fouhd  that  their  experience  of  the  Church 
and  their  overtures  regarding  closer  fellowship  have 
not  been  taken  seriously  by  Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox, 
Anglo-Catholics  and  Pentecostals . Greater  sensitivity 
and  openness  is  called  for  on  all  parts  if  we  are  to 
expand  our  vision  of  local  unity. 


* Towards  Visible  Unity:  Proposals  for  a Covenant,  p.15. 
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United  and  uniting  churches  cannot  rest  content  with  any- 
thing less  than  the  full  realization  of  the  Church's 
unity  in  each  place  and  in  all  places.  They  must  be  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  very  limited,  tentative  scope  of 
their  steps  towards  this  goal;  they  must  recognize  the 
interim  nature  of  their  present  identities  and  pray  that 
they  may  be  made  responsive  to  the  call  to  venture  fur- 
ther. The  question  is:  How  to  be  uniting  beyond  union? 

Even  short  of  agreement  about  the  particular  forms  wider 
unity  might  take,  there  are  concrete  things  that  every 
church  can  do  to  prepare  the  way.  Particular  issues 
that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  developing  relation- 
ships with  other  churches  can  be  tackled  without  waiting 
for  formal  negotiations.  A church  that  seeks  to  cleanse 
its  corporate  life  of  those  things  that  hinder  the  Spir- 
it's renewing  power,  a church  that  is  eager  to  learn 
from  Christians  of  other  traditions  and  cultures,  is 
rendering  itself  more  accessible  to  those  outside  its 
own  ranks.  There  are  also  many  more  opportunities  for 
cooperation  and  growth  in  understanding,  particularly 
at  the  parish  level,  than  we  have  yet  pursued.  Mutual 
intercession  across  denominational  boundaries,  for 
example,  is  still  in  its  early  stages. 

On  the  way,  united  churches  find  themselves  seeking  more 
adequate  ways  of  expressing  their  enlarged,  deepened 
sense  of  mutual  support  and  accountability  vis-a-vis  one 
another  and  other  churches  within  and  beyond  their  na- 
tional contexts.  While  valuing  the  links  provided  by 
present  ecumenical  structures,  we  acknowledge  the  need 
in  the  fuller  fellowship  to  which  we  aspire  for  clearer 
patterns  of  shared  decision  making  and  mutual  responsi- 
bility. We  have  discussed  in  Colombo  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
ploring more  fully  the  relationships  between  Christ's 
presence  and  leadership  in  the  Church,  both  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  a personal  office  (at  present  signified  by 
bishop,  patriarch  or  pope)  and  as  it  is  dispersed  with- 
in the  manifold  other  ministries  of  the  Spirit-filled 
fellowship.  What  we  seek  is  a style  of  leadership  and 
decision  making  which  1)  reflects  the  ministry  and  ser- 
vanthood  of  the  Church's  Lord,  2)  is  accountable  to  him 
through  his  Church,  3)  includes  both  corporate  and  per- 
sonal expressions  of  his  presence  to  his  people,  and 
4)  will  be  recognized  as  providing  effective  leadership 
and  authority  by  the  universal  Church.  We  certainly 
have  not  reached  agreement  in  Colombo  on  this  issue.  It 
is  a matter  for  open  and  continuing  discussion. 
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D. 


Reflections  on  Unity  and  Spirituality 


There  are  many  specific  aspects  of  the  Church  that  could 
be  lifted  up  for  special  attention  in  this  report.  We 
have  focussed  on  "spirituality",  perhaps  because  it  is 
a topic  sometimes  overlooked  in  discussions  of  "organic 
union".  What  must  be  stressed  is  that  spirituality  can- 
not  really  be  divorced  from  the  mission,  organization, 
or  other  elements  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

The  basic  theological  model  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  the  co-inherence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  - "...  that  they  may  all  be  one; 
even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  in  us..."  (John  17:21).  Just  as  the 
doctrine  of  co-inherence  comes  to  its  fullest  and  finest 
expression  in  the  high-priestly  prayer  of  Jesus,  so  the 
Church's  unity  is  most  fully  and  finely  expressed  in 
prayer  and  holiness  of  life.  Prayer  is  the  basic,  con- 
tinuing work  of  the  Church,  for  it  is  as  true  to  say 
"to  pray  is  to  work"  as  it  is  to  say  "to  work  is  to  pray". 

All  Christian  people,  therefore,  must  have  a spirituality 
which  moves  them  (us)  towards  unity  "that  the  world  may 
believe".  And  in  any  unity  which  may  be  given  to  us,  we 
must  have  a spirituality  which  takes  us  more  fully  into 
the  mystery  of  the  co-inherence  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

The  question  is:  What  kind  of  spirituality?  What  will 
release  the  power  and  the  patience  to  confront  the  is- 
sues of  division  and  give  us  the  perspective  to  discern 
more  appropriate  models  of  union?  Spirituality  has  been 
defined  as  that  gift  of  God  through  his  Spirit  which  en- 
ables us  to  perceive  the  wholeness  of  all  things  being 
gathered  up  into  unity  in  Christ. 

"Spirituality  shares  in  the  growth  of  Christians 
into  an  even  fuller,  richer  apprehension  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Christ  in  his  creation.  Prayer  shares  in 
Christ's  wholeness,  is  directed  towards  the  whole- 
ness of  living  and  loving  that  he  exemplified,  and 
is  already,  this  side  of  the  final  Kingdom,  an 
expression  of  a commitment  that  enhances  the  things 
of  today  into  the  horizon  of  eternity."  * 

* Martin  Conway:  "Growing  into  the  Prayer  of  the 
Risen  Christ". 
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Such  a spirituality,  "directed  towards  the  wholeness 
of  living  and  loving",  must  also  grapple  with  the  divis- 
iveness of  the  world.  It  must  seek  to  hold  together 
prophetic  witness  amid  injustice  and  oppression  (a  wit- 
ness which  often  leads  to  deep  conflicts  and  divisions 
in  the  Church)  and  the  forgiveness  of  God  which  releas- 
es the  Church  for  the  costly  mission  that  is  God's  call. 
Such  spirituality  is  often  forged  in  struggle  as  uniting 
and  united  churches  seek  to  become  "for  that  place"  and 
as  they  seek  to  gather  both  the  joy  and  conflict  of 
their  life  in  adoration  of  the  Lamb. 

Such  a spirituality  must  be  drawn  from  the  varied  ex- 
periences of  uniting  and  united  churches  and  must  seek 
to  comprehend  their  confessional  and  cultural  heritages. 
Even  more,  it  must  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  all 
churches  in  all  places.  We  believe  that  a renewed  com- 
mitment is  demanded  of  us  to  search  for  a spirituality 
which  comprehends  the  riches  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  traditions.  We  realize,  however,  that 
bringing  together  such  diverse  spiritualities  will  be 
a difficult  task,  one  that  can  only  be  achieved  as  dia- 
logue and  common  life  are  deepened.  We  rejoice  that 
this  dialogue  has  begun  in  some  places  between  united 
churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and/or  Orthodox 
churches . 

Certain  nettles,  however,  have  to  be  grasped.  For  the 
early  Church,  a shared  participation  in  Christ  meant 
shared  participation  in  common  prayer  and  praise,  in 
the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  in  council.  Eucharistic 
fellowship  merged  with  shared  decision  making  and  vice 
versa.  Today,  we  break  this  New  Testament  pattern  by 
trying  to  have  one  without  the  other.  The  fact  that  our 
ecumenical  discussions  are  obliged  to  accept  a largely 
non-eucharistic  spirituality  is  a scandal  that  poses 
hard  questions  to  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  or  Ortho- 
dox partners.  Why,  for  example,  do  Protestants  appear 
to  Catholics  to  give  the  eucharist  a place  so  far  from 
the  centre  of  Protestant  spirituality?  Why  do  Catholics 
and  Orthodox  not  show  greater  eagerness  for  eucharistic 
fellowship  now? 

It  is  significant  that  the  young  men  and  women  of  many 
churches  have  grasped  that  the  spiritual  dimension  is 
of  primary  importance  in  the  quest  for  unity.  Large  num- 
bers have  participated  in  annual  pilgrimages  of  the 
Taize  Community  to  Barcelona,  Rome  and  London.  In  their 
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eagerness  for  meditation  and  eucharistic  fellowship, 
many  have  felt  in  conscience  bound  to  disregard  the 
strict  rules  of  their  churches.  For  them  the  eucharist 
is  central,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  must  be  cele- 
brated in  a particular  way  or  with  a particular  fre- 
quency. Eucharistic  celebration  seems  to  spring  natu- 
rally, spontaneously  from  the  celebration  of  their  one- 
ness in  Christ. 

It  is  also  significant  that  women  have  played,  and  con- 
tinue to  play,  a central  role  in  the  development  of 
Christian  spirituality.  The  United  Church  in  Zambia 
bears  striking  witness  to  the  part  which  women  have  in 
the  prayer  life  of  a new  and  growing  church.  The  reli- 
gious orders  in  the  older  churches  have  been  described 
as  the  still  centre  radiating  power  throughout  the  body. 
One  question  is  how  to  maintain  the  momentum  generated 
by  such  occasions  as  the  Women's  World  Day  of  Prayer 
and  to  use  it  in  the  process  of  ecumenical  renewal. 

There  is  also  a need,  however,  to  develop  patterns  and 
expressions  of  spirituality  which  enable  women  and  men 
to  share  fully  with  one  another  their  particular  ex- 
periences of  the  search  for  an  authentic  faith  in  the 
Triune  God.  We  affirm  the  full  partnership  of  women 
and  men  in  the  quest  for  unity.  Any  future  unity  across 
confessional  boundaries  would  be  belied  by  continuing 
barriers  and  forms  of  discrimination  within  the  com- 
munity of  the  Church.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  con- 
tinue the  search  for  a consensus  on  the  ordination  of 
women  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  to  seek  new 
ways  in  which  women  and  men  can  become  partners  in  common 
decision  making,  in  mission  and  service,  in  spirituality. 

This  point  is  not  limited  to  partnership  between  women 
and  men.  We  must  develop  patterns  of  local  community 
in  our  churches  that  bring  together  people  divided  be- 
cause of  race,  culture,  and  economic  or  political  in- 
justice, patterns  which  both  express  their  common  life 
in  Christ  (lived  out  in  prayer,  eucharist  and  shared 
resources)  and  open  up  possibilities  of  deeper  unity  be- 
tween churches.  We  believe  that  such  community  - as 
envisioned,  for  example,  by  the  Sheffield  Consultation 
of  the  WCC's  Study  on  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in 
the  Church  - can  be  a sign  to  a divided  world  of  a new, 
more  just  society. 

Charismatic  renewal  has  a particularly  important  role  to 
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play  in  this  growth  of  community.  As  Philip  Potter  re- 
minded the  Bossey  Consultation  in  March  1980,  charis- 
matic renewal  confirms  the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment and  provides  a link  between  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  the  ener- 
gy of  the  charismatic  renewal  is  to  be  unitive  rather 
than  divisive,  ways  must  be  found  to  strengthen  the 
dialogue  and  relationship  between  the  charismatic  move- 
ment and  the  united  and  uniting  churches. 


E.  Reflections  on  Unity,  Mission  and  Evangelism 


All  that  has  been  said  above  on  spirituality  reminds 
us  that  a primary  task  of  the  Church  is  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  people.  United  and  uniting 
churches  have  often  felt  a special  commitment  to  mission 
and  evangelism.  In  countries  like  India,  where  the 
Christian  community  constitutes  only  a small  minority  of 
the  population,  the  united  churches  have  explicitly  re- 
cognized this  as  the  main  objective  of  their  union.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  South  India  states  that 

"The  Church  of  South  India  purposes  ever  to  be  mind- 
ful of  its  missionary  calling,  and  prays  that  it  may 
not  only  be  greatly  used  of  God  for  evangelization 
in  South  India,  but  may  also  take  its  due  share  in 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  building  up  of 
Christ's  Church  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 

The  Joint  Council  of  the  Church  of  North  India,  the 
Church  of  South  India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  has  al- 
so affirmed,  as  one  of  its  objectives, 

"to  help  the  churches  to  fulfil  the  mission  of 
evangelization  of  the  people  of  India  and  of 
witnessing  to  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed 
in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  by  striving  for  a 
just  society." 

According  to  our  experience,  such  commitment  for  mis- 
sion and  evangelism  is  true  of  united  churches  through- 
out the  world.  The  very  act  of  uniting  has,  in  a num- 
ber of  cases,  enabled  churches  to  be  more  outward- 
looking, more  conscious  of  their  mission  to  the  count- 
ry of  their  birth,  and  better  able  to  undertake  mis- 
sion beyond  their  own  frontiers.  Union  can  break  up 
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old  patterns  and  entrenched  assumptions,  thus  freeing 
gifts  and  resources  which  were  previously  untapped. 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  nature  of  mission  and 
evangelism,  our  concern  must  not  be  simply  on  the  nu- 
merical growth  of  membership,  but  on  participation  in 
the  total  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  - "to  preach  good  news 
to  the  poor  ...  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
those  who  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord"  (Luke  4:  18-19). 


F.  Further  Reflections  on  Christian  Identity 


Finally,  our  discussions  on  the  nature  of  the  Church  have 
led  us  back  to  the  crucial  issue  of  "identity"  and  espe- 
cially to  the  deep-rooted  fear  of  "losing  identity"  in 
the  move  towards  visible  unity. 

Christian  identity,  we  contend,  grows  out  of  a complex 
interrelationship  of  national,  ethnic  and  cultural  iden- 
tity and  our  common  life  in  Christ  expressed  in  terms 
of  both  a confessional  heritage  and  the  particular  heri- 
tage of  the  Christian  community  in  each  place.  These 
elements  must  always  be  held  in  tension  for  we  often 
discover  our  Christian  identity  through  cultural  and 
national  identities  (including  identities  derived  from 
other  living  faiths)  - though  churches  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  appropriate  uncritically  the  destructive  ele- 
ments of  a national,  cultural  identity.  We  have  been 
helped  to  discern  this  more  clearly  by  our  setting  in 
Sri  Lanka  where  a unique  Christian  identity  has  been 
shaped,  and  continues  to  be  shaped,  by  the  interaction 
of  denominational  traditions  with  a rich  national  and 
cultural  heritage  rooted  in  Buddhism  and  Hinduism.  Chris- 
tian identity  should  thus  not  be  viewed  as  static,  clos- 
ed, "given",  but  as  open  and  dynamic.  Such  identity 
continues  to  grow  through  the  relationship  with  surround- 
ing communities  and,  in  this  way,  contributes  a parti- 
cular richness  to  the  worldwide  Christian  fellowship. 

The  growth  towards  visible  unity  experienced  by  united 
churches  has  enabled  previously-separated  Christian  iden- 
tities to  become  mutually  enriching.  Further,  the  uni- 
ting process  has  often  enabled  Christian  communities  to 
affirm  themselves  as  part  of  a national,  cultural  heri- 
tage. In  this  way,  identity  is  not  lost  (as  if  iden- 
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tity  were  an  object  to  be  guardedl)  but  expanded  and 
enriched.  It  is  vitally  important  that  all  uniting  and 
united  churches  be  aware  of  this  process. 

These  churches  must  also  be  aware,  however,  of  the  dan- 
ger that  their  members  will  feel  a deep  rootlessness 
after  union.  This,  too,  must  be  taken  seriously.  A 
uniting  church  discovers  its  own  identity  as  it  re- 
ceives the  heritage  of  various  traditions  and  forms  them 
into  a diversity  that  is  not  simply  "reconciled"  or 
"comprehensive"  but  creatively  integrated,  a diversity 
which  is  able  to  learn  from  and  incorporate  a wide  vari- 
ety of  traditions.  It  also  discovers  its  identity  as 
it  becomes,  through  its  mission  and  witness,  the  church 
for  that  place. 

We  have  found  that  this  process  of  discovery  depends,  to 
a considerable  extent,  on  how  the  new  church  responds 
to  "identity-shaping  events"  in  the  years  immediately 
following  union.  For  example,  the  young  Uniting  Church 
in  Australia  responded  with  unequivocal  support  when 
some  of  its  pastors  were  arrested  in  a church-state  clash 
over  Aboriginal  land  rights.  As  a result,  the  church, 
whatever  else  its  self-understanding,  sees  itself  (and 
is  seen  by  others)  as  firmly  committed  to  the  struggle 
for  racial  justice. 

Another  example  is  provided  by  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan  (Kyodan)  which  issued,  in  1967,  "The 
Confession  of  the  Responsibility  of  the  Kyodan  During 
World  War  II".  This  statement  sought  forgiveness  for 
the  church's  support  of  the  war-time  Japanese  govern- 
ment. Such  an  act  of  confession,  while  it  produced 
some  conflict  and  division,  has  led  the  Kyodan  into 
a renewed  identity,  freeing  it  for  mission. 

It  must  be  said  that  such  identity  events  are  not  al- 
ways unambiguous.  Whether  the  identity  they  help  to 
shape  will  be  creative  (rather  than  destructive) , uni- 
fying (rather  than  divisive) , and  mission-oriented  (ra- 
ther than  introverted)  depends  on  several  factors  - 
for  example,  how  the  uniting  churches  have  sensitized 
their  members  to  mission  issues  before  union,  how  skill- 
fully the  church  nurtures  new  personal  relationships 
and  handles  contentious  issues  in  the  crucial  early 
years  of  union,  and  how  effectively  the  church  distin- 
guishes between  issues  that  call  for  immediate,  visible 
attention  and  those  that  require  a more  subtle  approach. 
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If  effectively  handled,  such  events  enable  a united 
church  to  identify  itself,  and  to  be  identified,  as  a 
sign  of  the  renewed  and  reconciled  community  which  comes 
into  being  in  Christ. 
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III.  PARTICULAR  ISSUES  FACING 
UNITED  AND  UNITING  CHURCHES 


Much  of  our  discussion  in  Colombo  has  grown  out  of  a series 
of  case  study  presentations.  The  churches  or  negotiating 
committees  making  the  presentations  were  asked  to  reflect, 
on  the  basis  of  their  particular  experience,  on  several 
carefully-focussed  issues  or  problems  of  concern  to  all 
united  and  uniting  churches.  Our  process  was  to  hear  the 
case  study,  lift  up  in  plenary  additional  elements  of  the 
issues  it  raised,  and  then  discuss  some  of  these  issues 
in  greater  depth  in  small  working  groups. 

The  sections  which  follow  are  not  systematic  but  highly 
selective;  they  do  not,  in  other  words,  pick  up  all  (or 
even  most)  of  the  issues  dealt  with  in  the  case  studies, 
but  only  those  selected  for  further  discussion  by  the 
working  groups.  The  sections  themselves  were  written  by 
a drafting  committee  on  the  basis  of  both  the  plenary 
discussions  and  memoranda  produced  by  the  working  groups. 


A.  Relationships  Within  the  One  Ecumenical  Movement 


Our  reflections  about  the  one  ecumenical  movement  convince 
us,  first,  that  united  and  uniting  churches  have  a unique 
perspective  on  catholicity  and  reconciliation  to  share 
with  others,  and,  second,  that  dynamic  links  need  to  be 
established  or  strengthened  between  "local",  multilateral 
church  unions  and  other  approaches  to  visible  unity 
(e.g.  councils  of  churches  and  bilateral  conversations 
carried  out  through  Christian  World  Communions) . We 
have  much  to  gain  by  teaching  each  other  in  the  common 
search  for  visible  unity  shaped  by  our  confessing  the  one 
apostolic  faith  and  sharing  one  eucharistic  fellowship. 
Conversely,  we  have  much  to  lose  whenever  these  different 
approaches  and  models  are  viewed  as  alternatives,  when- 
ever a "competitive  ecumenism"  polarizes  the  search  for 
unity. 
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1. 


United  Churches  and  Christian  World  Communions 


The  relationships  between  united  churches  and  the  Chris- 
tian World  Communions  are  necessarily  ambivalent,  though 
we  are  convinced  that  these  relationships  could  be  one 
of  the  creative  edges  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  United 
churches  consistently  resist  the  formation  of  their  own, 
separate  world  fellowship.  Their  focus  is  on  visible 
unity  in  each  place,  while  concentrating  their  global 
witness  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  strug- 
gle for  unity  in  all  places.  Yet  many  united  churches 
want  to  establish  (and,  in  some  cases,  have  established) 
relationships  of  dialogue  and  witness  with  those  Chris- 
tian World  Communions  committed  to  the  goal  of  visible 
unity.  We  especially  want  to  get  beyond  the  sense  of 
being  adversaries  which  sometimes  characterizes  rela- 
tions between  united  churches  and  the  Christian  World 
Communions . 

United  churches,  of  course,  will  remain  committed  to 
certain  principles  which  stem  from  their  understanding 
of  the  Church.  We  cannot,  for  example,  accept  the 
church  divisions  of  the  past  as  normative,  nor  can  we 
accept  any  patterns  of  paternalism  - past  or  present, 
intentional  or  unintentional  - in  the  relations  between 
churches  of  the  West  and  East,  South  and  North.  We  must 
oppose  such  attitudes  and  patterns  if  they  are  expres- 
sed by  any  of  the  Christian  World  Communions,  just  as 
the  Christian  World  Communions  must  call  us  back  from 
any  tendency  to  provincialism.  Beyond  this,  however, 
we  believe  that  there  are  many  areas  of  exploration  and 
common  witness  possible  for  united  churches  and  Christian 
World  Commun ion s . 

The  Colombo  Consultation  receives  with  appreciation  the 
greetings  from  the  1981  Conference  of  Secretaries  of 
the  Christian  World  Communions  (Lake  Junaluska,  North 
Carolina)  which  states  their  "belief  and  commitment 
in  the  task  of  calling  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  vis- 
ible unity  in  the  one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ",  and 
which  welcomes  "the  opportunity  of  the  Sri  Lanka  Church 
Union  Consultation  for  a further  probing  and  testing  of 
those  theological  issues  which  prove  church  divisive  in 
some  quarters".  We  request  the  Faith  and  Order  Secre- 
tariat to  share  the  report  of  the  Colombo  Consultation 
with  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  the  Christian 
World  Communions,  we  look  forward  to  exploring  with 
the  Conference  ways  of  fulfilling  our  common  calling  in 
the  one  ecumenical  movement. 
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One  issue  deserves  further  mention  in  this  report.  Our 
relations  with  Christian  World  Communions  and  denomina- 
tional mission  boards  is  still  complicated  by  the  flow 
of  funds  from  the  West  to  the  churches  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America.  Mutuality  in  mission,  such  as  that 
envisioned  by  the  WCC's  study  on  the  Ecumenical  Sharing 
of  Resources,  is  still  a goal  to  be  attained.  We  parti- 
cularly note  that  some  patterns  of  funding  make  local 
churches  financially  dependent  and  thus  unwilling  to 
participate  in  church  union  for  fear  that  such  funding 
would  be  cut  off.  In  other  places,  large  amounts  of 
funds  are  given  by  independent  mission  boards  to  dissi- 
dent groups  in  order  to  strengthen  opposition  to  church 
union.  These  tragedies  should  not,  however,  be  blamed 
entirely  on  Christian  World  Communions  or  mission  boards; 
some  "third  world"  church  leaders  also  seek  these  funds 
and  exploit  this  anti-ecumenical  paternalism. 

2 . United  Churches  and  Bilateral  Conversations 

Bilateral  conversations  - theological  dialogues  carried 
out  by  representatives  of  two  churches  or  two  Christian 
World  Communions  on  the  way  towards  full  fellowship  - 
have  become  an  important  part  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Those  that  involve  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  offer  speci- 
al promise  in  reconciling  the  divisions  of  the  centuries 
and  in  contributing  to  the  larger  unity  of  the  whole 
people  of  God. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  representatives 
of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  bilateral  conversa- 
tions to  share  their  experiences.  Our  theological  con- 
vergences, achieved  during  the  search  for  local  church 
union,  bear  many  of  the  same  marks  of  wholeness  as  those 
achieved  through  the  bilaterals.  Such  sharing  seems 
particularly  timely  as  the  bilaterals  begin  both  to  face 
the  issue  of  the  reception  of  their  theological  conver- 
gence in  the  churches  and  to  deal  with  the  new  church- 
dividing  issues  in  the  human  family.  Our  two  approaches 
can  strengthen  each  other  and  thus  support  the  common 
task  of  helping  divided  churches  to  confess  their  one 
Lord  in  the  world. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  propose 

that  the  work  on  theological  consensus  and  the  nature 
of  visible  unity  done  by  the  united  and  uniting 
churches  be  regularly  and  intentionally  shared  through 
Faith  and  Order; 
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- that  representatives  from  united  churches  which 
are  members  of  various  Christian  World  Communions 
(especially  from  united  churches  in  the  "third  world") 
be  included  as  full  participants  in  bilateral  con- 
versations ; 

- that  representatives  of  united  churches  be  invited 
to  participate  in  any  future  Forum  of  Bilateral  Con- 
versations (should  another  Forum  be  convened); 

t that  a meeting  be  arranged,  with  the  help  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Secretariat,  between  participants  of  the 
Colombo  Consultation  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Secre- 
tariat for  Promoting  Christian  Unity; 

- that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  consider  holding, 
after  the  Vancouver  Assembly,  another  conference 

of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  bilateral  con- 
versations similar  to  the  one  held  in  1973  in  Salamanca. 


3 . United  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 


In  our  pilgrimage  towards  the  wider  unity  of  conciliar 
fellowship,  we,  as  representatives  of  united  and  uni- 
ting churches,  accept  the  Wotld  Council  of  Churches  as 
a providential  instrument  of  God.  While  imperfect  in 
many  respects,  it  provides  a unique  forum  where  the 
search  for  "visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucha- 
ristic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common 
life  in  Christ"  (WCC  Constitution)  is  an  expression  of 
the  search  for  the  unity  and  renewal  of  the  human  family. 

We  in  Colombo  recall  the  warning  of  the  Toronto  Consul- 
tation of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  (1975)  : United 
churches  "...  are,  in  principle,  freer  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  vital  issues  of  the  society  in  which  they 
live.  They  may  be  tempted  to  over-identify  with  that 
society.  For  this  reason  they  need  strong  links  beyond 
national  boundaries."  We  commit  ourselves  to  strengthen 
the  linkage  provided  through  the  WCC,  by  listening  more 
carefully  to  the  voices  we  hear  in  that  forum,  by  respond- 
ing more  seriously  to  the  products  of  the  multilateral 
search  for  consensus  (such  as  the  forthcoming  statement 
on  "Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry"),  and  by  articula- 
ting more  clearly  for  others  the  distinctive  experiences 
and  perspectives  of  united  churches. 
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We  urge  other  member  churches  of  the  WCC  to  make  a simi- 
lar commitment  to  strengthen  their  fellowship  through 
the  Council.  There  is  a danger  that  the  WCC  assemblies 
and  commissions  will  become  too  confessionally-oriented 
and  thus  not  adequately  express  the  need,  witnessed  to 
by  united  churches,  to  transform  confessional  identities 
as  part  of  the  search  for  unity.  The  WCC  must  never 
become  a forum  of  the  super  churches  where  wealth  and 
power  - not  the  call  to  self-giving,  reconciling  love  - 
are  the  signs  of  membership.  We  call  on  the  WCC  (through 
its  staff,  commissions  and  assemblies)  to  strengthen 
its  commitment  to  fostering  the  quest  for  visible  unity. 

Finally,  we  encourage  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
and  its  Secretariat  to  advocate  and  interpret  with  an 
even  louder  voice  the  essential  calling  to  visible 
unity,  and  to  stimulate  more  regularly  the  witness  of 
united  and  uniting  churches*  In  this  regard,  we  wel- 
come the  idea,  proposed  by  Faith  and  Order,  of  a volume 
on  united  churches,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  help  in 
its  completion  during  1982. 


B.  Relations  Among  United  Churches 


Since  the  first  meeting  of  united  and  uniting  churches 
in  Bossey  (19  67)  , representatives  have  urged  their  chur- 
ches to  establish  "mutual  relationships  of  full  communion". 
Special  recommendations  were  made  for  this  task  in  Toron- 
to (1975) , including  the  call  to  "mutual  recognition" 
and  "relationships  appropriate  to  such  recognition". 

Several  churches  have  responded  favourably  to  these  pro- 
posals . 

The  Colombo  Consultation  has  heard  a case  study  on  the 
particular  relationship  which  has  developed  between  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  (USA)  and  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  Union  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic) . It  is  our  opinion  that  the  multi- 
dimensional way  of  relating  these  churches  can  serve  as 
a significant,  positive  model..*  This  is  particularly 
true  for  relationships  between  churches  in  the  "first" 


* 


Information  on  this  relationship  can  be  obtained 
through  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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and  "third"  worlds,  relationships  that  have  often  been 
based  solely  (or  at  least  primarily)  on  financial  con- 
siderations. Since  united  churches  have  no  separate, 
international  structure,  we  ask  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat  to  continue  to  serve  as  a clearing  house  for 
united  churches  and  church  union  negotiations,  especial- 
ly as  these  churches  and  committees  seek  to  increase 
and  deepen  their  mutual  relationships. 

A final  word  of  caution:  The  term  "mutual  recognition", 
widely  used  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  has  the  positive 
implication  of  "sustained  and  sustaining"  relationships 
so  vital  to  the  search  for  unity.  It  can  also  imply, 
however,  that  some  churches  "pass  judgment"  on  whether 
others  are  worthy  of  such  recognition.  We  reject  this 
understanding  of  the  term.  All  attempts  at  mutual  recog- 
nition should  be  marked  by  a humility,  an  openness  and 
a sensitivity  which  allow  each  church  to  accept  the 
other  as  part  of  the  Body  of  Christ  despite  cultural  or 
ecclesiastical  differences. 


C.  The  Relationship  Between  Church  Union  and  the  State 


This  complex  and  important  topic  cannot  possibly  be 
covered  in  the  space  provided  by  this  report.*  Our  case 
studies,  however,  allow  us  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

1.  The  United  Church  of  Zambia  was  formed  at  the  time 
when  the  country  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  indepen- 
dent. In  this  instance,  church  union  was  a factor  which 
helped  to  unify  the  nation,  just  as  national  growth  helped 
unify  the  church. 

2.  In  some  countries  (e.g.  Germany  in  1817  and  Japan 
in  1941)  , church  union  was  brought  about  by  governmental 
action.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  since  church  union 
always  develops  in  a specific  historical  context,  but 
experience  shows  that  unions  which  result  from  govern- 
mental pressure  need  to  be  based  on  a)  a sound  theologi- 
cal foundation,  b)  an  openness  to  the  critical  evalua- 

* 
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For  a fuller  treatment  of  the  subject,  readers  are 
directed  to  Church  and  State,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  85. 


tion  of  social  institutions,  c)  the  support  of  reli- 
gious freedom  for  all  people,  and  d)  the  provision  of 
support  for  minorities.  In  Japan,  the  Kyodan  could  not 
have  come  into  being  so  rapidly  without  governmental 
pressure,  but  the  lack  of  sufficient  preparation  has  led 
to  serious  difficulties  after  union.  We  affirm  that  it 
is,  finally,  the  community  of  faith  which  must  decide 
whether  or  not  to  unite.  A government  cannot  compel 
people  to  belong  to  a church;  it  should  not  constitutes 
nor  prevent  church  union. 

3.  In  some  places  (e.g.  the  United  Kingdom),  churches 
are  "nationally  recognized"  as  "established"  by  law. 

This  relationship  has  created  difficulties  for  union 
negotiations  that  involve  both  the  established  churches 
and  churches  which  reject  any  official  relation  to  the 
state.  Further  study  is  needed  on  this  complex  subject. 


D.  Education  for  Church  Union 


There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  in  Colombo 
about  the  importance  of  education,  especially  at  the  con- 
gregational level,  if  churches  are  to  "grow  towards  con- 
sensus and  commitment".  Church  union  demands  that  we 
be  led  out  of  familiar,  comfortable  surroundings  into 
uncharted  territory  that,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  can 
seem  unfamiliar  and  far  less  comfortable.  Once  there  we 
may  well  discover  new  potential  for  Christian  growth  and 
new  freedom  for  creative  witness  to  the  Gospel,  but  the 
transition  can  be  filled  with  uncertainty.  How  can  we 
make  the  process  of  uniting  feel  more  "familiar"  for 
church  members?  How  can  we  dispel  some  of  the  natural 
uncertainty?  Many  have  looked  with  high  expectations 
to  educational  programmes  as  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions . 

Having  listened,  however,  to  reported  difficulties  from 
a number  of  negotiations,  and  especially  to  a case  study 
of  the  educational  experience  in  Ghana,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  education  cannot  do  all  that  we  have  ex- 
pected of  it.  The  diligence  with  which  educational  ini- 
tiatives were  taken  in  Ghana  over  several  years  is  worthy 
of  high  commendation.  Real  issues  were  openly  and 
squarely  faced.  Booklets  were  provided  for  congrega- 
tional study  under  such  titles  as  "Church  Union  in  Ghana? 
Questions  and  Answers",  and  "Christian  Unity  in  Your 
Town:  A Call  to  Church  Leaders".  Seminars  were  held  for 
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ministers  and  lay  people,  including  joint  visits  by  the 
heads  of  the  uniting  churches.  Still,  the  date  of  union 
has  had  to  be  postponed. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Ghana  experience  suggests  that  the 
overriding  reason  for  the  opposition  to  union  is  the  fear 
of  change,  fear  of  an  unknown  future.  These  fears  lead 
to  a failure  of  the  will  to  union  - the  commitment  - at 
crucial  points  of  decision  making,  both  personal  and 
corporate.  Such  fears,  it  seems,  cannot  be  entirely 
overcome  by  education,  and  especially  not  by  the  educa- 
tional approaches  generally  used  by  uniting  churches. 

New  approaches  will  need  to  be  employed,  including  role- 
playing,  psycho-dramas,  and  the  simple  sharing  of  per- 
sonal experience  by  those  who  are  already  members  of 
united  churches.  To  tell  one's  own  story,  and  to  do 
this  by  word  of  mouth,  is  the  most  effective  and  con- 
vincing witness  possible.  Also  important  is  the  other 
side  of  telling  the  story  - namely,  listening.  Listen- 
ing, with  interest  and  a willingness  to  learn,  to  state- 
ments of  fear  and  hesitancy,  can  help  establish  the 
trust  on  which  true  unity  is  based. 

These  approaches  will  not,  of  course,  relieve  all  fears 
and  anxieties  about  entering  into  union,  but  they  may 
help  reduce  them  to  manageable  proportions.  Such  acti- 
vities may  also  make  clear  that  church  union  should  not 
be  the  result  of  an  imposed  plan.  We  believe,  in  the* 
final  analysis,  that  the  process  of  arriving  at  a con- 
sensus is  as  important  as  the  consensus  itself.  Union 
will  not  come  about  as  a result  of  trying  to  threaten 
or  seduce  Christians  on  the  basis  of  an  enforced  con- 
sensus; nor  will  it  necessarily  succeed  if  local  church 
members  are  given  more  information  about  the  other  uniting 
churches  or  about  the  consensus  on  which  the  union  is  to 
be  based.  Alternative  approaches,  based  on  personal  en- 
counter, need  to  be  developed.  Also  needed  is  the  sensi- 
tivity to  discern  when  further  education  must  become  se- 
condary to  the  call  for  commitment.  Some  education,  it 
seems , can  only  come  through  the  actual  experience  of 
union . 

An  essential  person  for  education  activities  in  the 
local  congregation  is  the  minister.  The  planning  of 
educational  events  and  the  development  of  educational 
resources  by  church  union  committees  should,  therefore, 
be  designed  to  encourage  enthusiastic  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  parish  minister.  Since  it  is  quite  possible 
for  ministers  to  hinder  church  union  efforts  by  prevent- 
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ing  educational  materials  and  opportunities  from  reach- 
ing their  congregations , clergy  need  to  be  given  special 
consideration  during  the  church  union  process. 

In  order  to  foster  growth  in  consensus  and  commitment, 
we  recommend  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  encou- 
rage regional  consultations  for  uniting  churches  which 
would  make  use  of  available  educational  materials  as  well 
as  the  living  experience  of  persons  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  church  union  efforts.  It  would  be  particularly 
valuable  to  bring  together  representatives  from  churches 
which  are  going  through,  or  have  gone  through,  similar 
negotiations . 


E.  Difficulties  Facing  United  and  Uniting  Churches 


Much  of  our  discussion  in  Colombo  has  dealt,  as  would 
be  expected,  with  difficulties  faced  by  our  churches  both 
before  and  after  union.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
such  a sharing  of  problems  and  experiences.  We  offer  the 
following  summary  of  our  discussions  not  as  a definitive 
list  but  as  a selective  one  in  hopes  that  it  will  stimu- 
late further  sharing  and  reflection.  One  preliminary 
assumption,  however,  must  be  stressed:  If  the  decision 
to  unite  is  seen  in  purely  functional  terms,  then  the 
difficulties  mentioned  below  may  seem  to  demand  too 
much  effort;  but  if  union  is  seen  as  a response  to  the 
calling  of  God,  then  all  difficulties  can  be  overcome 
joyfully. 

1.  Our  first  point  is  obvious  but  extremely  important: 
Church  union  often  runs  into  difficulty  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  negotiating  churches  simply  lack  any  experi- 
ence of  sustained  cooperation  with  Christians  of  other 
denominations.  This  lack  of  experience  often  leads  to 
disinterest  in  church  union;  it  also  explains  some  of 
the  fears  about  church  union  ("the  fear  of  an  unknown 
future")  mentioned  above  in  the  section  on  "Education 
for  Church  Union".  Local  ecumenical  schemes  can  help, 
in  many  instances,  to  overcome  this  problem. 

2.  Similarly,  the  movement  towards  union  is  frequently 
hampered  by  misunderstandings  about  the  spirituality  of 
other  negotiating  churches.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  uniting  process  should  include  numerous  occasions 
for  the  laity  of  the  negotiating  churches  to  share  in 
worship  and  prayer. 
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3.  Breaking  down  denominational  barriers,  and  the 
attitudes  associated  with  them,  still  proves  difficult. 
Often  these  barriers,  as  noted  earlier  in  this  report, 
stem  from  attachments  to  a denominational  "heritage" 

or  a national,  cultural  "identity"  rather  than  to  a 
particular  doctrinal  position.  This  is  a case  where 
educational  programmes  based  on  the  sharing  of  personal 
experience  can  be  important.  Uniting  churches  must  also 
show  real  sensitivity  in  bringing  into  the  newly-formed 
church  things  of  value  from  their  various  denominational 
traditions . 

4.  A frequently  overlooked  stumbling  block,  is  the 
specialized  language  and  terminology  used  in  union  nego- 
tiations. This  can  cause  real  misunderstanding  and  can 
increase  the  fear  talked  about  above.  A glossary  of 
terms  appended  to  church  union  documents  can  be  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  dealing  with  this  difficulty. 

5.  A crucial  difficulty  is  that  of  determining  for 
each  situation  the  desirable  level  of  support  for  a 
proposal  to  unite.  We  affirm  that  union  must  be  sup- 
ported by,  and  reflect  the  understanding  of,  a signi- 
ficant majority  of  uniting  church  members;  and  we  acknow- 
ledge that  the  rights  of  minorities  must  be  respected. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  wishes  of  a major- 
ity are  denied  because  the  majority  vote  in  favour  of 
union  does  not  meet  specified  requirements.  We  suggest 
that  provisions  calling  for  re-consideration,  in  the 
event  that  an  insufficient  majority  votes  in  favour,  be 
written  into  union  proposals.  Thus,  if  60%  of  church 
members  vote  in  favour  when  a 75%  majority  is  required, 
the  scheme  would  not  be  abandoned.  The  majority  vote 
provides  a sound  basis  for  further  negotiations. 

6.  A closely  related  problem  is  that  of  making  pro- 
visions for  members  of  the  uniting  churches  who  choose 
not  to  enter  the  union.  What  is  a just  allocation  of 
resources  for  such  a minority?  Experience  shows  (e.g. 
in  the  1977  union  in  Australia)  that  generous  provision 
does  not  necessarily  prevent  bitterness;  but  it  is  none- 
theless essential  that  a scheme  include  fair,  straight- 
forward provisions.  A further  exchange  of  information 

on  this  issue  among  united  and  uniting  churches  may  prove 
helpful,  especially  for  those  in  the  midst  of  union  nego- 
tiations . 
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7.  Some  united  churches  face  difficulties  arising  from 
insignificant  preparation  for  the  legal  aspects  of  church 
union.  In  most  cases,  a church  creates  trusts  and  ap- 
points trustees  from  among  its  members  to  hold  and/or 
manage  properties  and  institutions  on  behalf  of,  and 

in  the  name  of,  the  church.  Such  trusts,  after  registra- 
tion, become  legal  entities:*:  It  is  imperative  that  when 
churches  holding  properties  through  registered  trusts 
move  towards  union,  they  make  adequate  legal  provisions 
for  relating  their  different  trusts  to  the  new  united 
church  (preferably  at  the  same  time  as  the  inauguration 
of  ecclesial  union)  so  that  the  church  union  also  becomes 
a legal  union.  Sufficient  precaution  may  preclude  the 
possibility  of  future  litigation  regarding  control  and 
management  of  properties  and  institutions,  both  between 
dissidents  and  the  united  church  and  within  the  united 
church  itself.  It  is  also  good  to  recall,  in  this  res- 
pect, St  Paul's  warning  that  for  Christians  to  have  law- 
suits with  one  another  is  a defeat  for  the  Gospel  (I  Cor. 
6:7)  . 

8.  Another  difficulty  is  the  length  of  time  taken  by 
union  negotiations.  Protracted  negotiations  are  often 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  many  and  varied  processes  - 
organizational  and  educational  - demanded  by  church  un- 
ion; but  such  lengthy  negotiations  may  also  lead  to 
fatigue  on  the  part  of  church  leaders  and  members.  Some 
studies  suggest  that  actual  negotiations  should  not  last 
beyond  one  generation  of  church  leaders.  Our  experience 
shows  that  the  time  involved  will  vary  from  one  situa- 
tion to  another,  but  we  would  stress  that  momentum  must 
not  be  lost  at  any  point  along  the  way. 

9.  The  flow  of  large  amounts  of  funds  from  missions 
in  the  "first  world"  to  local  churches  in  the  "third 
world"  often  means  that  the  latter  are  financially  de- 
pendent and,  as  a consequence,  unwilling  to  participate 
in  union  negotiations.  Similarly,  financial  support  for 
dissident  (anti-union)  groups  from  their  former  mission 
boards  and  from  independent  missions  can  present  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  mission  of  a united  church.  Sup- 
port for  ecumenical,  multilateral  patterns  of  funding 

is  one  obvious  step  in  the  direction  of  solving  this 
problem. 
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10.  Finally , we  should  mention  what  might  be  called 
"ecumenical  attitudes".  It  is  no  secret  that  the  initi- 
al impetus  of  the  ecumenical  movement  owed  much  to  Angli- 
can enthusiasm.  Leaders  of  the  Anglican  Communion  were 
important  figures  in  the  formation  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  in  the  early  years  of  its  growth.  Angli- 
can theologians  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  concep- 
tual framework  of  ecumenical  thought.  Anglican  concili- 
ar declarations  encouraged  other  churches  to  entertain 
real  hope  that  organic  unity  is  an  attainable  goal.  An- 
glicans were  centrally  involved  in  major  church  unions 
in  South  Asia.  But,  in  recent  years,  Anglican  influence 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  has  waned.  Indeed,  it  has 
sometimes  been  brought  to  bear  against  schemes  of  union. 
This  has  caused  frustration  and  hurt  in  places  where  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal  and  refusal  to  continue  in  dialogue 
have  been  seen  as  anti-ecumenical  acts. 

It  is  not  only  Anglicans,  however,  who  have  created 
negative  effects  of  this  kind.  Various  parts  of  the 
Reformed  tradition  have  revealed  rigidity  in  their  views 
on  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Lutheran  churches  in  se- 
veral contexts  have  shown  a confessional  inflexibility 
that  has  kept  them  out  of  union  negotiations.  With  this 
in  mind,  we  welcome  the  positive  ecumenical  statements 
found  in  so  many  reports  from  bilateral  conversations 
between  Christian  World  Communions,  and  we  emphasize 
the  importance  of  translating  these  statements  into  action 
at  the  national  and  local  levels.  Witnessing  to  the  im- 
portance of  unity  at  this  level,  in  all  its  diversity, 
is  a contribution  we  feel  called  to  make  to  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement. 
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IV.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  General  Recommendations  (primarily  directed  to 

united  and  uniting  churches) 


1.  We  encourage  united  and  uniting  churches  to  explore 
increased  contact  in  their  local  contexts  with  traditions 
not  involved  in  church  union  negotiations,  e.g.  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Orthodox  churches,  and  Pentecostal  chur- 
ches (p.  10) . We  are  convinced  that  the  understanding 

of  the  Church  and  the  forms  of  spirituality  found  in 
these  traditions  could  greatly  enrich  the  life  of  united 
churches  (pp.  10-13) . 

2.  We  encourage  our  churches  to  continue  the  search  for 
patterns  of  community  which  enable  women  and  men  - as 
well  as  persons  divided  by  race,  culture,  or  class  - to 
become  full  partners  in  common  decision  making,  in  mis- 
sion and  service,  in  spiritual  life  (p.  14) . 

3.  We  call  special  atterition  to  the  issue  of  Christian 
identity  and  to  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  positively 
shaped  following  union  (pp.  16-18) . 

4.  We  encourage  united  and  uniting  churches  "to  streng- 
then the  linkage  provided  through  the  WCC,  by  listening 
more  carefully  to  the  voices  we  hear  in  that  forum,  by 
responding  more  seriously  to  the  products  of  the  multila- 
teral search  for  consensus  (such  as  the  forthcoming 
statement  on  ‘Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry1),  and  by 
articulating  more  clearly  for  others  the  distinctive  ex- 
periences and  perspectives  of  united  churches"  (p.  22) . 

5.  We  repeat  the  call,  made  forcefully  in  Toronto, 

to  "mutual  recognition"  and  "relationships  appropriate 
to  such  recognition"  among  united  churches,  and  we  re- 
commend the  multi-dimensional  relationship  between  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  (USA)  and  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  Union  (FRG  and  GDR)  as  one  possible  model  for 
other  united  churches  (p.  23) . 
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6.  We  call  attention  to  patterns  of  education  which  re- 
cognize that  the  "fear  of  change"  is  a primary  obstacle 
to  church  union  (pp.  25-26) . Local  ecumenical  schemes 
before  union  and  the  direct  sharing  of  personal  experi- 
ence by  those  who  are  already  members  of  united  churches 
are  recommended  (pp.  26-27) . 

7.  A list  of  difficulties  which  often  confront  uniting 
churches  is  presented  on  pp.  26-29.  We  call  attention 
to  suggestions  made  on  those  pages  for  dealing  with 
problems  of  education,  spirituality,  specialized  language 
determining  the  desirable  level  of  support  for  union,  pro 
visions  for  those  who  choose  not  to  enter  union,  legal 
preparation,  and  the  length  of  negotiations.  This  report 
cannot  possibly  "solve"  such  problems,  but  it  can  serve 
to  encourage  further  discussion. 


B.  Specific  Recommendations  (primarily  directed  to 

the  Commission  on  Faith 

and  Order) 

1.  We  encourage  Faith  and  Order  "to  advocate  and  inter- 
pret with  an  even  louder  voice  the  essential  calling  to 
visible  unity,  and  to  stimulate  more  regularly  the  wit- 
ness of  united  and  uniting  churches"  (p.  23) , especially 
the  work  on  theological  consensus  and  the  nature  of  vis- 
ible unity  done  by  these  churches  (p.  21) . We  express 
appreciation  for  work  regularly  done  on  our  behalf  by 
Faith  and  Order  (e.g.  publication  of  a Newsletter  and 

a biennial  survey  as  well  as  organization  of  consulta- 
tions such  as  this  one)  and  welcome  the  publication  of 
a volume  on  united  churches  proposed  by  Faith  and  Order 
(p.  23). 

2.  We  recommend  that  a meeting  be  arranged,  with  the 
help  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  between  parti- 
cipants of  the  Colombo  Consultation  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  (p.  22) . 

3.  We  recommend  that  Faith  and  Order  consider  holding, 
after  the  Vancouver  Assembly,  another  conference  of 
united  and  uniting  churches  and  bilateral  conversations 
similar  to  the  one  held  in  1973  in  Salamanca  (p.  22) . 

4.  We  receive  with  appreciation  the  greetings  from  the 
1981  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Com- 
munions and  request  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  to 
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share  this  report  with  the  Conference,  We  look  forward 
to  exploring  with  the  Conference  ways  of  fulfilling  our 
common  calling  in  the  one  ecumenical  movement  (p.  20) . 

5.  We  recommend  that  representatives  from  united  chur- 
ches which  are  members  of  various  Christian  World  Com- 
munions be  included  as  full  participants  in  bilateral 
conversations  (p.  22)  . 

6.  We  recommend  that  representatives  of  united  churr 
ches  be  invited  to  participate  in  any  future  Forum  of 
Bilateral  Conversations  (p.  22) . 

7.  We  request  Faith  and  Order  "to  continue  to  serve  as 
a clearing  house  for  united  churches  and  church  union 
negotiations,  especially  as  these  churches  and  commit- 
tees seek  to  increase  and  deepen  their  mutual  relation- 
ships" (p.  24). 

8.  We  recommend  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 
"encourage  regional  consultations  for  uniting  churches 
which  would  make  use  of  available  educational  materials 
as  well  as  the  living  experience  of  persons  who  have  been 
engaged  in  church  union  efforts"  (p.  27) . 
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V.  MESSAGE 


Greetings  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ! 

We,  representatives  of  17  united  churches  and  12  church 
union  negotiating  committees  from  21  countries,  have 
gathered  together  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka  in  November  1981. 
We  have  studied,  sung,  prayed  and  worked  with  the  inten- 
tion of  better  understanding  and  responding  to  Christ's 
commission  that  we  be  visibly  one. 

Our  Sri  Lankan  setting  has  reminded  us  of  the  contribu- 
tions towards  church  union  maae  oy  such  pioneers  as 
Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel  and  Dr  D.T.  Niles.  Their 
memory  encourages  us  to  persevere  in  the  journey  towards 
an  incarnate,  realized  ecumenism  that  cuts  across  the 
barriers  of  confession,  nationality,  race,  culture,  sex 
and  class. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that,  since  our  last  meet- 
ing in  1975,  new  united  churches  have  been  formed  (Aus- 
tralia and  Italy) , that  previously  united  churches  have 
successfully  negotiated  further  unions  (United  Kingdom 
and  Belgium) , that  progress  towards  union  is  being  made 
in  a number  of  negotiations,  and  that  new  initiatives  are 
being  taken  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  also 
encouraged  by  the  developments  in  mutual  Christian  under- 
standing made  possible  through  international  conversa- 
tions, both  multilateral  and  bilateral. 

We  have  discussed  many  subjects  in  Colombo  - education, 
spirituality,  theological  consensus,  mission,  renewal  - 
in  hopes  that  these  discussions,  summarized  in  a final 
report,  may  be  of  help  to  united  and  uniting  churches. 

We  have  learned  of  developing  models  of  visible  oneness  - 
such  as  covenanting,  "integration"  and  joint  councils  - 
which  are  proving  to  be  valuable  steps  towards  greater 
unity  in  particular  situations. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  we  have  challenged  one  another 
to  expand  our  vision  of  what  a united  church  can  be.  Our 
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unity,  we  affirm,  must  encompass  not  only  the  various 
traditions  - Protestant  and  Anglican  - which  have  already 
entered  into  united  churches,  but  also  the  Orthodox  chur- 
ches, the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  diverse  life 
of  charismatic  and  pentecostal  witness. 

The  Nairobi  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
observed  that  a willingness  to  die  to  present  identity 
may  well  represent  the  crux  of  the  matter  in  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement.  If  it  is  Christ  who  lives  in  us  (Gal.  2), 
then  we  can  risk  sharing  our  identity  to  gain  new  life. 

We  have  learned  in  Colombo  that  where  churches  have  uni- 
ted and  shared  with  others,  they  have  not  been  impoveri- 
shed, but  enriched. 

So  we  have  been  encouraged  and  reassured  in  our  pilgrimage 
to  live  as  visible  manifestations  of  Christ's  one  body. 

By  his  grace  we  witness  to  our  struggles  for  unity  and 
proclaim  our  vision  of  wholeness  to  a fragmented  and  en- 
dangered world. 
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PAPERS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CONSULTATION 


CHURCH  UNION  AND  THE  VISIBLE  UNITY  OF  CHRIST'S  CHURCH 


A paper  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Martin  H.  Cressey,  England, 
to  the  Fourth  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches,  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,  18-25  November,  1981 


I am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this 
paper  as  an  updating  of  work  on  its  theme  done  for  ear- 
lier consultations  of  united  churches  (Limuru  and  Toron- 
to) and  for  the  First  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations 
(Bossey,  1978) . I hope  that  in  this  meeting  we  may  de- 
velop a fresh  understanding  of  our  unity  and  its  future  , 
but  to  that  end  it  is  important  not  to  .lose  the  thread 
of  reflection  which  can  be  traced  back  over  the  past  de- 
cade. I offer  as  a scriptural  text  Paul's  words  to  the 
Philippians:  "I  do  not  claim  that  I have  already  succeed- 
ed or  have  already  become  perfect.  I keep  striving  to 
win  the  prize  for  which  Christ  Jesus  has  already  won  me 
to  himself"  (Phil.  3:12,  TEV) . There  we  have^the  aware- 
ness that  we  already  belong  together  to  Christ,  that 
achieved  unions  are  not  the  goal  but  steps  on  the  way, 
and  that  there  is  still  a demanding  task  ahead  of  us. 

As  a commentary  on  this  text  from  recent  ecumenical  state- 
ments I have  chosen  part  of  the  report  of  the  First  Forum 
on  Bilateral  Conversations:  "On  the  basis  of  the  biblical 
and  patristic  statements  on  communion  with  God  and  among 
humankind,  the  goal  of  unity  may  be  described  as  free, 
full,  manifold  communion  ( 'koinonia ' ) . It  is  free  because 
it  is  a free  gift  of  God's  grace;  it  is  grounded  in  the 
liberating,  saving,  reconciling  work  of  the  Triune  God; 
it  calls  for  a free  response  of  faith,  hope  and  love. 

It  is  described  as  full  ,(not  in  the  specialized  sense 
of  the  phrase  'full  communion')  in  that  it  both  transcends 
and  fulfils  a communion  already  given  to  us  in  spite  of 
our  sins  and  in  spite  of  all  divisions.  Our  God-given 
unity  has  an  emphatically  dynamic  character:  the  commun- 
ion has  to  grow  (Eph.  4:13  RSV)  'until  we  all  attain  to 
the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  mature  manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
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of  the  fulness  of  Christ'.  This  communion  is  from  begin- 
ning to  end  manifold,  a unity  in  diversity.  It  comprises 
the  manifoldness  of  members,  of  functions  and  gifts 
(charismata),  of  the  local  churches,  of  traditions,  of 
forms  of  devotion  and  spirituality,  of  expressions  of  the 
one  faith,  and  of  the  groups  which  maintain  and  express 
all  these.  All  the  members  and  groups  of  the  Church  are 
in  mutual  relationship  and  are  joined  in  fully  committed 
fellowship"  (Report  from  the  First  Forum  oh  Bilateral  Con- 
versations, Section  III,  2). 

A.  The  Movement  of  United  Churches  Towards  a Broader 
Catholicity  of  Faith 


The  passage  just  quoted  emphasizes  response,  transcend- 
ence, growth,  diversity,  commitment  - all  as  dynamic 
realities  quickened  into  life  by  God's  own  gift  of  Him- 
self in  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  testimony 
of  united  churches  is  that  their  union  has  led  them  into 
a fresh  experience  of  such  Christian  realities. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  what  is  thus  described 
is  a living  development  which  does  not  reach  completion 
and  certainly  does  not  become  fixed  and  static  at  the 
point  of  a church  union.  Churches  which  in  their  separa- 
tion were,  recognizably  of  one  confessional  or  denomina- 
tional character  have  moved  together,  on  the  basis  of 
agreements  (to  which  we  must  turn  our  attention  in  a mo- 
ment) , into  a new  relationship  of  freedom,  transcending 
what  they  had  already  possessed  in  their  various  tradi- 
tions and  permitting  a greater  diversity  of  spiritual 
and  practical  Christian  expression.  No  longer  can  ques- 
tions be  answered  simply  by  reference  to  precedent,  since 
diverse  precedents  can  be  quoted;  and  the  basic  agreements 
are,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  agreements  about  a limited 
range  of  essentials  in  faith  and  order,  so  that  for  this 
reason  also  there  is  a new  freedom  of  action  in  all  mat- 
ters not  defined  in  the  basis.  Indeed,  normally  that 
basis  itself  contains  assertions  concerning  liberty  of 
conscience. 

There  is  thus  an  essential  element  of  movement  in  the  life 
of  united  churches.  The  question  which  our  sister  chur- 
ches are  entitled  to  ask  is  whether  that  movement  is  one 
directed  towards  a broader  catholicity  of  faith. 

The  nineteenth-century  European  Union  churches  often  set 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions  in  parallel  rather  than 
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achieving  a consensus  union.  Many  of  the  unions  of  this 
century  have  brought  together  only  Reformed.,  Methodist 
and  occasionally  Baptist  elements,  all  from  the  more 
radical  end  of  the  Reformation  spectrum.  Even  in  South 
Asia  the  inclusion  of  Anglican  elements  has  still  pro- 
duced churches  which  to  outside  observers  (though  not, 
of  course,  necessarily  to  their  own  members)  seem  to  be 
"Protestant"  rather  than  "Catholic"  (or  "Orthodox").  I 
say  not  necessarily  to  their  own  members  because  for  some 
of  these  members  it  is  important  to  feel  that  they  still 
stand  within  a Reformation  tradition,  while  for  others  it 
is  one  of  the  achievements  of  union  that  they  can  speak 
of  their  churches  as  having  the  essential  marks  of  the 
Church  both  Reformed  and  Catholic*  Nevertheless,  such 
a claim,  made,  for  example,  by  my  own  church,  has  not 
convinced  our  dialogue  partners  in  the  Church  of  England, 
who  believe  that  the  achieving  of  mutual  recognition  of 
ministers  and  members  between  our  two  churches  requires 
further  steps  on  the  part  of  the  United  Reformed  Church. 
To  put  the  point  more  generally,  the  New  Delhi  statement 
on  the  unity  which  is  both  God's  will  and  his  gift  "looks 
to  a fully  committed  fellowship  in  each  place  within  such 
an  ordering  as  shall  ensure  that  it  is  in  full  unity  with 
the  fellowship  in  all  places"  (Lesslie  Newbigin , "All  in 
One  Place  or  All  of  One  Sort",  p.  290  of  Creation,  Christ 
and  Culture,  Studies  in  honour  of  T.F.  Torrance , Ed . R . W . 
A.  McKinney,  Edinburgh  1976) . 

The  awareness  that  united  churches  have  not  yet  reached 
that  goal  has  already  prompted  some  union  committees  de- 
liberately to  tackle  questions  which  do  not  arise  from 
the  situation  of  their  member  churches  but  anticipate 
encounters  beyond  the  union  immediately  under  discussion. 
There  was,  for  example,  the  discussion  of  episcopacy 
in  the  Australian  context,  or  the  beginning  made  in  the 
talks  between  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  in 
England  (both  paedobaptist)  on  the  issue  of  believers' 
baptism,  which  became  central  when  the  United  Reformed 
Church  immediately  after  union  entered  upon  talks  with 
Churches  of  Christ.  If  such  reaching  forward  is  appro- 
priate before  union,  it  is  certainly  required  once  union 
has  taken  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  just  a 
sign  of  euphoria  when  union  schemes  look  forward  to  fur- 
ther union  but  a logical  consequence  of  transcending  any 
particular  confessional  positions.  Thus  the  United  Re- 
formed Church  "sees  its  formation  and  growth  as  a part 
of  what  God  is  doing  to  make  his  people  one  and  as  a 
united  Church  will  take,  wherever  possible  and  with  all 
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speed,  further  steps  towards  the  unity  of  all  God's  people" 
(Basis,  para.  7(8)  revised).  The  United  Reformed  Church 
has  this  autumn  taken  such  a step  in  its  unification  with 
the  Re-Formed  Association  of  Churches  of  Christ,  including 
witin  its  membership  both  persons  whose  conviction  it  is 
that  baptism  can  only  be  appropriately  administered  to 
a believer  and  those  whose  conviction  it  is  that  infant 
baptism  also  is  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  Christ. 

This  example  indicates  a particular  understanding  of  what 
a broader  catholicity  of  faith  means  in  practice,  and 
points  to  some  of  the  issues  which  I must  next  discuss 
in  relation  to  "conciliar  fellowship".  Many  of  the  unions 
and  mutual  recognitions  already  achieved  or  under  discus- 
sion depend  upon  the  proposition  that  there  are  some  dis- 
agreements between  Christians  which  are  no  longer,  if 
they  ever  were,  a proper  occasion  for  church  division. 

This  is  not  "indif ferentism"  ("the  spirit  of  indifference, 
professed  or  practised,  especially  in  religious  matters", 
Concise  Oxford  Dictionary) ; it  is  the  integrity  of  a mu- 
tual recognition  of  well-grounded  convictions.  I who  hold 
with  conviction,  for  example,  that  it  is  right  to  baptize 
the  infant  children  of  Christian  believers  recognize  as 
having  good  grounds  in  Scipture  and  tradition  (I  need  not 
say  equally  good  grounds)  the  conviction  that  the  appro- 
priate recipient  of  baptism  is  one  able  to  profess  faith 
herself  or  himself,  and  the  one  who  holds  that  view  may 
recognize  that  I have  good  grounds  (again  he  need  not 
say  equally  good  grounds)  for  my  belief. 


B.  The  Relationship  of  Organic  Church  Union  to  "Con- 
ciliar Fellowship",  i.e.  to  the  Broader  Vision  of 
the  Unity  we  Seek 


I have  just  given  an  example  of  what  I consider  to  be 
the  broader  catholicity  (in  the  sense  of  "comprehensive- 
ness") of  faith  towards  which  united  churches  are  in 
practice  moving  and  in  my  opinion  ought  to  continue  mov- 
ing. One  aspect  of  such  broadening  is  the  attaining  of 
a broader  vision  of  the  unity  we  seek.  Since  the  last 
meeting  of  united  churches  at  Toronto  in  1975,  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  vision  has  largely  centred  upon  two 
phrases  - "conciliar  fellowship"  and  "reconciled  diver- 
sity" . 

The  vision  of  the  one  Church  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of 
local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united  is  the 
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most  recent  attempt  at  describing  a commonly  accepted 
goal  of  the  quest  for  unity.  It  is  intended  as  a fur- 
ther elaboration  of  the  concept  of  the  organic  unity 
of  the  Church  as  Body  of  Christ.  Certainly  as  stated  by 
the  Nairobi  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  it 
gives  a richness  of  content  to  the  vision  without  reduc- 
ing its  demand  and  challenge;  " ...  they  are  bound  to- 
gether because  they  have  received  the  same  baptism  and 
share  in  the  same  eucharist;  they  recognize  each  other's 
members  and  ministries.  They  are  one  in  their  common 
commitment  to  confess  the  gospel  of  Christ  by  proclama- 
tion and  service  to  the  world.  To  this  end,  each  church 
aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustaining  relation- 
ships with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar 
gatherings  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
common  calling."  (Breaking  Barriers,  Nairobi  1975,  p.60, 
Ed.  D.M.  Paton,  London  & Grand  Rapids,  1976) 

This  statement  was  found  equally  acceptable  by  represen- 
tatives of  united  dhurches  and  of  the  Vatican  Secretari- 
at for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  when  they  met  in  Rome 
in  1976,  "in  the  sense  of  dynamic  expression  of  the  or- 
ganic union  of  the  whole  Church,  to  be  expressed  in  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  God  in  both  universal  and  local  di- 
mensions. Such  organic  union  is  the  manifestation  of  our 
unity  in  Christ  as  one  visible  body,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  St  Paul  " (the  Memorandum  of  the  meeting  is  ap- 
pended below) . Nor  was  this  interpretation  of  conciliar 
fellowship  peculiar  to  united  church  members  and  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Nairobi  Assembly  agreed  that  the  term 
"does  not  look  towards  a conception  of  unity  different 
from  that  full  organic  unity  sketched  in  the  New  Delhi 
statement"  (Breaking  Barriers,  p.  60) ; "it  expresses 
the  unity  of  churches  separated  by  distance,  culture  and 
time,  a unity  which  is  publicly  manifested  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  local  churches  gather  together  for  a 
common  meeting.  It  also  refers  to  a quality  of  life  with- 
in each  local  church;  it  underlines  the  fact  that  true 
unity  is  not  monolithic,  does  not  override  the  special 
gifts  given  to  each  member  and  to  each  local  church,  but 
rather  cherishes  and  protects  them." 

At  the  First  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  it  was  re- 
cognized that  the  other  much-discussed  phrase,  "reconcil- 
ed diversity",  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  the  notion 
of  conciliar  fellowship  as  an  elaborated  vision  of  organic 
unity.  It  was  asked  whether  separate  confessional  and 
ecclesial  traditions  "have  to  die  and  disappear  in  order 
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to  let  the  full  unity  of  the  Church  be  realized  and  mani- 
fested - or  can  they,  transformed,  have  a continuing  iden- 
tifiable life  in  a truly  united  church?  To  raise  the  last 
of  these  questions  and  to  insist  upon  this  possibility 
is  the  fundamental  intention:of  the  formula  of  ...  'unity 
in  reconciled  diversity'.  It  has  now  been  made  very  clear 
that  this  unity  in  reconciled  diversity  is  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church  as  Body  of 
Christ  - that  the  reconciliation  of  the  diversities  and 
the  overcoming  of  their  separation  is  the  basic  aim.  The 
ecclesial  traditions  will  not  remain  as  they  are  now; 
they  will  need  to  be  transformed  in  the  process  of  recon- 
ciliation. But  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  their  proper  role 
and  place  can  be  maintained  within  unity  or  how  their  di- 
versity relates  to  other  diversities,  such  as  those  of 
culture,  language,  or  nationality"  (First  Forum  report, 
III . 3 . b) . 

The  difficulties  recognized  in  that  last  sentence  have 
contributed  to  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  conciliar 
fellowship  as  less  demanding  than  the  union  of  the  chur- 
ches at  the  local  level  (First  Forum  report,  III.3.C). 
Perceiving  how  hard  it  is  to  preserve  what  ought  to  be 
preserved  from  a confessional  tradition  while  gladly 
accepting  the  transformation  needed  for  full  union  of 
churches,  some  have  hoped  to  escape  the  dilemma  by  return- 
ing to  concepts  of  unity  that  are  federal  rather  than  or- 
ganic or  by  relying  on  the  notion  of  "Uniate"  churches  in 
communion  with  one  another,  without  taking  seriously  the 
element  of  the  Roman  primacy  which  alone  preserves  the 
"Uniate"  system  from  becoming  a conglomerate  of  tradi- 
tions . 

It  is  such  retreat  from  challenge  that  Bishop  Newbigin 
criticizes  in  his  essay  "All  in  Each  Place  or  All  of  One 
Sort" : he  argues  strongly  that  it  is  not  enough  for  con- 
ciliar fellowship  to  appear  at  a world  or  regional  level, 
leaving  at  the  local  level  "a  group  of  societies  mani- 
festing a variety  of  styles  and  types,  but  together  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  fact  that  Christ  is  not  a sufficient 
centre  of  unity  to  enable  their  differing  types  to  live 
together  as  one  family"  (p.  301).  Of  course,  united 
churches  need  to  be  aware  of  the  universal  and  trans- 
national dimension  of  the  Church's  life  but  conciliar 
fellowship  is  to  be  "a  quality  of  life  within  each  local 
church",  bringing  people  together  from  their  human  pecu- 
liarities and  differences  and  even  antagonisms.  The  con- 
nections between  denominations  and  confessions  and  our 
human  dividedness  of  class  and  culture  and  temperament 
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are  too  strong  to  permit  the  retention  of  "the  ecclesial 
traditions"  without  a deep  transformation. 

Let  me  repeat  that  this  last  point  has  been  accepted  by 
those  who  look  for  a reconciled  diversity.  The  problem 
is  not  one  of  bringing  together  statements  of  vision  but 
of  avoiding  the  dangers  to  which  all  human  implementation 
of  vision  is  exposed. 


C.  Church  Union  as  a Sign  to  the  Churches 


At  this  point  of  my  argument,  as  I turn  to  consider  church 
union  as  a sign  to  the  churches,  due  humility  must  have 
its  place.  Churches  entering  union  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  repentance;  united  churches  need  to  recall  that 
they  have  not  yet  attained  the  heavenly  freedom  from  sin. 
Most  unions  have  "left  behind"  a minority,  sometimes  sub- 
stantial, of  one  or  more  of  the  participant  churches  - 
and  the  blame  does  not  all  lie  with  those  who  refused 
union.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  within  united 
churches  there  can  still  be  manifested  human  divisions 
of  class,  culture  and  temperament,  so  that  local  congre- 
gations are  not  centres  of  unity  for  "all  in  each  place" 
but  for  those  who  like  particular  kinds  of  human  friend- 
ship, fellowship,  music  or  liturgy.  In  the  first  paper 
that  I ever  wrote  for  one  of  these  united  church  meetings 
(Liniuru,  1970)  , I called  attention  to  the  cutting  epigram 
by  Robert  Currie  in  Methodism  Divided  (London,  1968, 
pp. 197-8) : "the  purpose  of  union  was  to  close  the  chapels: 
the  price  of  union  was  to  keep  them  open  I"  Our  loyalties 
often  remain  attached  to  buildings  rather  than  to  causes, 
and  we  must  recognize,  with  more  sympathetic  understand- 
ing than  Currie  shows  (or  even,  perhaps,  Bishop  Newbigin) , 
the  need  that  human  beings  have  for  "a  local  habitation 
and  a name". 

Yet  with  all  that  said,  the  Church  needs  to  be  "open  to 
women  and  men  of  every  nation  and  culture,  of  every  time 
and  place,  of  every  sort  of  ability  and  disability.  In 
its  mission  it  must  actively  seek  them  wherever  and  whoever 
they  are,  and  in  its  company  they  must  find  their  true 
home  " (Breaking  Barriers,  p.  61) . It  is  this  understand- 
ing of  the  Church  which  leads  many  to  lay  primary  stress 
"upon  faithfulness  to  the  calling  of  the  Church  to  be 
the  sign,  instrument  and  foretaste  of  Christ's  purpose 
to  draw  all  people  to  himself"  (Breaking  Barriers,  p.  65). 
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The  paper  which  will  follow  mine.  Bishop  Wickremesinghe 1 s 
study  of  "Church  Union  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community", 
clearly  relates  to  this  understanding  of  the  Church;  yet 
it  cannot  be  omitted  from  my  paper,  if  one  remembers  that 
call  from  the  Tranquebar  Conference  of  1919  which  was  the 
genesis  of  the  Church  of  South  India  - "We  believe  that 
the  challenge  of  the  present  hour  . . . and  the  present 
critical  situation  in  India  itself,  call  us  to  mourn  our 
past  divisions  and  turn  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  seek 
in  Him  the  unity  of  the  body  expressed  in  one  visible 
Church  " (Bell,  Documents  on  Christian  Unity,  I,  pp.  278f. 
Oxford,  1924). 

In  common  with  many  today  those  pioneers  were  looking  for 
a form  of  the  Church  which  would  be  a clear  sign  of  the 
reconciling  power  of  the  Gospel  which  the  Church  preaches. 
When  the  Church  of  South  India  was  inaugurated,  the  event 
was  greeted  in  many  places  as  a sign  both  of  healing  and 
of  renewal,  healing  of  divisions  which  India  did  not 
create  and  did  not  desire  to  perpetuate,  renewal  of  the 
church's  life  in  a form  appropriate  for  "the  titanic  task 
of  the  winning  of  India  for  Christ".  As  Dr  Kinnamon 
wrote  in  One  World  for  June  1981,  the  unions  in  the  five 
years  1965-1970  were  "the  source  of  genuine  ecumenical 
hope  - and  a good  deal  of  surprise":  the  belief  was  ex- 
pressed in  . the  same  article  that  current  developments  pro- 
mise a new  momentum  - and  lots  more  pleasant  surprises  - 
in  the  yeaos  ahead. 

On  the  other  hand  the  sign  displayed  by  church  unions  has 
not  been  perceived  as  having  unambiguous  meaning.  Twenty- 
two  years  had  elapsed  between  the  union  in  Canada  and  that 
in  South  India  and  since  1970  the  pace  has  slackened  and 
the  area  of  unions  has  been  narrower,  both  in  the  sense 
of  being  confined  to  churches  of  British  origin  (in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia)  and  to  churches  of  non- 
episcopal  order  (we  shall  consider  in  a little  while  the 
new  emphasis  on  "covenanting") . My  point  here  is  not 
one  of  scepticism  or  depression.  I believe  that  church 
union  _is  a sign  to  the  churches  of  the  reconciling  power 
of  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  a sign  easily  misread,  either 
by  secular  sociologists  who  see  church  union  as  the  re- 
sponse of  weak  churches  huddling  together  for  comfort  or 
by  theologians,  whether  radicals  who  see  in  church  union 
preoccupation  with  institutions  or  conservatives  of  various 
schools  who  fear  reductionism,  a "least  common  denominator" 
approach  in  faith  and  order.  If  such  misreadings  are  to 
be  corrected,  then  the  growth  of  united  churches  towards 
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broader  catholicity  of  faith  and  a broader  vision  of 
church  life  and  mission  is  an  essential  part  of  their  be- 
ing signs  of  renewal. 

A further  point  that  relates  to  the  concept  of  "sign"  is 
the  need  to  see  church  unity  as  part  of  an  eschatological 
understanding  of  the  Church.  This  does  not  mean  that 
actual  union  is  unimportant  or  can  be  postponed  to  the 
last  day:  but  it  is  a reminder  that  just  as  the  Church's 
salvation  and  holiness  are  not  completed  in  this  age, 
neither  is  its  unity  in  God.  Like  the  sacraments  and 
other  signs  of  God's  action,  church  union  is  a sign  both 
because  it  is  a present  reality  and  because  it  points 
beyond  itself.  The  "beyond"  is  a vision  of  healing  both 
for  the  great  and  continuing  dividedness  of  the  Church 
which  would  remain  even  if  all  Protestants  or  all  "west- 
ern" churches  came  together  and  for  the  lack  of  unity 
and  reconciliation  which  affect  so  sadly  the  life  of  in- 
dividual Christians  and  the  existence  of  all  humankind, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church. 


D.  The  Relationship  of  Organic  Unity  to  "Pre-Conciliar " 
and  "Covenantal"  Schemes  of  Church  Cooperation 


I passed  over,  earlier  in  this  paper,  a distinction  made 
in  the  First  Forum  report  between  "organic  unity"  and 
"organic  union".  "How",  it  was  asked  in  a passage  fol- 
lowing the  one  quoted  concerning  reconciled  diversity, 

"is  the  ‘organic  union'  described,  particularly  by  the 
united  churches, as  the  embodiment  of  unity  in  the  union 
of  churches  related  to  the  more  fundamental  concept  of  the 
organic  unity  of  the  Church  as  Body  of  Christ?"  (First 
Forum  report,  III.3.C).  In  the  report  of  the  Churches' 
Council  for  Covenanting  in  England  the  phrase  "visible 
unity"  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  "organic  unity"  in 
the  Forum  report. 

What  has  led  to  the  use  of  such  vaguer  language?  There 
have  been  several  causes.  In  the  particular  setting, 
for  instance,  of  the  English  covenant,  the  phrase  "vis- 
ible unity"  originated  from  the  wish  of  Roman  Catholic 
participants  in  the  earlier  Churches'  Unity  Commission 
to  find  a description  with  clear  reference  to  the  uni- 
versal level  of  the  Church's  life,  hence  to  the  "vis- 
ible unity  in  life  and  mission  of  all  Christ's  people" 
rather  than  to  a united  church  in  England.  More  general- 
ly, the  bilateral  conversations  have  tended  to  avoid 
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reference  to  particular  national  situations  and,  there- 
fore, to  particular  sahemes  of  union. 

In  the  Anglican  Communion,  since  the  1976  Trinidad  meet- 
ing of  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council,  attention  has 
shifted  from  the  particularities  of  the  English  scene, 
where  since  1920  the  Church  of  England  had  urged  the 
concept  of  a united  church,  to  the  varied  situations  of 
other  Anglican  provinces,  sometimes  minority  churches  in 
a Roman  Catholic  milieu  and,  therefore,  more  interested 
in  models  derived  from  (though  not  to  be  identified 
with)  that  of  "Uniate"  churches. 

Faced  by  the  problems  which  in  that  year  were  besetting 
church  union  discussions,  the  Anglican  Consultative  Coun- 
cil concentrated  on  the  existing  realities  of  its  world- 
wide fellowship  and  on  the  potential  for  progress  in  lo- 
cal cooperation  and  proposals  of  a "covenantal " nature, 
to  which  I will  turn  later.  It  was,  I believe,  unfortu- 
nate that  the  report  of  the  Council  (ACC  - 3 Trinidad, 
p.  16)  introduced  phrases  that  had  been  used  in  WCC  re- 
ports to  describe  the  goal  of  the  quest  for  unity  into 
its  account  of  the  process  of  the  quest.  John  Deschner 
at  Nairobi  is  quoted  as  describing  "visible  unity"  as  a 
goal  and  it  is  then  said  that  "visible  unity"  is  a pro- 
cess. The  Anglican  Communion  is  said  to  be  "itself  a 
worldwide  conciliar  fellowship  as  yet  unreconciled  with 
other  such  ecclesial  communities"  despite  the  fact  that 
the  definition  of  "conciliar  fellowship"  quoted  from 
the  Salamanca  debate  follows  sentences  about  the  goal  of 
"one  undivided  Church".  "Jesus  Christ  founded  one 
Church.  Today  we  live  in  diverse  churches  divided  from 
one  another.  Yet  our  vision  of  the  future  is  that  we 
shall  once  again  live  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  one  un- 
divided Church  How  can  this  goal  be  described?"  (What 
Kind  of  Unity?,  Geneva,  1974,  p.  121)  . 

I do  not  wish  to  be  heard  as  offering  carping  criticism 
of  the  Trinidad  drafters.  I well  know  the  hazards  of 
conference  drafting.  I further  recognize  that  the  re- 
lationships of  churches  in  each  Christian  World  Communion 
are,  in  that  limited  fellowship  of  churches,  nearer  to 
the  goal  than  the  relationships  within  inter-confessional 
councils.  Yet  it  is  very  dangerous  to  console  ourselves 
for  dividedness  in  each  place,  where  mission  and  service 
actually  happen,  by  rejoicing  in  the  worldwide  partner- 
ship of  each  Christian  World  Communion,  which  can  indeed 
help  forward  mission  and  service  but  cannot  remove  the 
hindrances  arising  from  the  local  separations. 
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I have  already  mentioned  inter-confessional  councils. 

It  is  these  which  have  been  described  as  "pre-conciliar " 
church  cooperation.  "Pre-conciliar"  is  a word  that  needs 
careful  discussion.  It  derives  from  the  discussion  of 
"conciliar  fellowship"  as  a goal.  As  has  already  been 
demonstrated,  "conciliar  fellowship"  in  this  sense  is 
more  than  the  churches  currently  have  in  their  relations 
across  confessional  boundaries.  How  then  were  ecumenical 
documents  to  describe  the  present  relationships  achieved 
in  local,  national  and  regional  councils  of  churches  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself?  Paradoxically  it 
became  necessary  (cf.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  69,  What 
Kind  of  Unity?,  p.  69)  to  call  these  relationships  "pre- 
conciliar".  "Conciliar"  in  "conciliar  fellowship"  is  the 
adjective  from  the  French  "concile" , the  gathered  fellow- 
ship of  the  one  Church,  rather  than  from  the  French  "con- 
seils",  the  common  deliberations  of  still  separated  chur- 
ches. The  distinction  becomes  lost  in  English  and  is  not 
solved  by  trying  to  establish  the  custom  of  calling  "Coun- 
cils of  Churches"  "pre-conciliar".  I recall  an  afternoon 
at  Nairobi  when  Bishop  Woollcombe  and  I systematically 
deleted  the  word  "conciliar"  from  the  drafts  of  the  Unity 
Section  - but  the  section  put  it  back,  preserving  the  rich 
vision  of  the  description  of  conciliar  fellowship  but  also 
the  dangerously  ambiguous  phrases. 

A final  reason  for  shifting  away  from  the  phrase  "organic 
union"  lies  in  another  trick  of  language.  The  phrase 
seems  persistently  to  suggest  a preoccupation  with  organi- 
zation and  to  lose  its  relation  to  "organism"  in  the  sen- 
se of  a living  being,  with  its  "vital  organs".  The  plac- 
ing together  of  "organic"  and  "union"  seems  to  intensify 
this  effect  and  to  conjure  up  pictures  of  "ecclesiastical 
carpentry",  forcing  together  institutional  structures. 

The  fact  that  the  names  of  denominations  in  English  are 
often  organizational  (Congregational,  Episcopal,  Pres- 
byterian) has  not  been  helpful,  especially  as  the  names 
do  carry  reminders  of  historical  connections  between 
forms  of  political  and  social  organization  and  forms  of 
church  order.  I think  that  it  is  the  justifiable  wish 
to  transcend  organizational  adjustment  that  has  led  the 
churches  negotiating  in  India  to  coin  the  new  phrase 
"organic  oneness".  I dwell  on  this  question  because  it 
is  these  confusions  of  language  and  the  debate  about 
"covenanting"  that  have  come  newly  upon  the  scene  since 
the  Toronto  conference  of  1975.  So  I turn  now  to  "cov- 
enanting" . 
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The  word  "covenant"  has , of  course,  rich  biblical  asso- 
ciations and  is  linked  with  important  episodes  of  church 
history,  particularly  in  the  British  Isles,  home  of  so 
many  divisions  exported  round  the  world.  A recent  spe- 
cial edition  of  the  Austin  Seminary  Bulletin  has  treated 
these  antecedents  of  current  ecumenical  usage  seriously 
and  positively,  leading  Dr  Moede  in  his  foreword  to  say 
"Both  organism  and  covenant  have  a necessary  place, 
each  influencing  and  correcting  the  deficiencies  and  ex- 
cesses of  the  other.  Is  it  not  through  a constant  inter- 
play of  the  organic  and  the  covenantal  that  Christian 
' coming-together ' may  be  enabled?"  (In  Common,  Consulta- 
tion on  Church  Union,  Vol . IX,  no.  2,  April  1981). 

I will  try  to  answer  Dr  Moede' s question.  In  that  "cov- 
enant" suggests  such  ideas  as  "response  to  the  divine 
initiative",  "commitment  to  God  and  to  one  another", 

"an  act  of  personal  responsibility",  it  does  indeed  com- 
plement the  biblical  picture  of  "membership  in  the  Body 
of  Christ"  which  underlies  the  phrase  "organic  union". 
Church  union  is  not  a matter  of  a business  merger  impos- 
ed by  economic  pressures,  much  less  of  "takeover".  It 
involves  responsible  decision  as  part  of  our  human  recep- 
tion of  God's  reconciling  love.  Conversely,  "covenant" 
is  protected  by  "organic"  language  from  the  misunder- 
standing that  it  is  only  a matter  of  human  planning  and 
management  of  relationships. 

On  the  other  hand,  biblical  covenants  relate  to  God's 
basic  purpose  of  salvation,  his  gifts  of  grace  and  call 
to  obedience.  In  church  history  national  and  local  cov- 
enants of  Christians  have  been  in  part  a response  to  that 
divine  initiative  but  have  also  reflected  human  political 
and  social  alliances.  It  would  seem  appropriate  to  speak 
of  "covenant"  in  direct  association  with  the  binding  mu- 
tual relationships  of  church  union  - but  in  fact  "cov- 
enant" is  used  of  less  close  relationships  on  the  way 
to  union. 

I must,  therefore,  express  reservations  about  the  empha- 
sis in  recent  years  on  "covenanting  for  unity".  I do 
not  mean  that  it  is  wrong  to  proceed  a step  at  a time 
in  a difficult  quest.  I want  only  to  set  a question 
mark  against  the  use  of  "covenanting"  as  the  name  for 
such  interim  actions. 

A further  difficulty  is  that  "covenants"  so  far  entered 
or  discussed  have  been  of  two  distinct  types,  of  which 
those  for  Wales  and  England  may  serve  as  examples.  The 
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churches  that  have  covenanted  together i in  Wales  promised 
"to  work  and  pray  in  common  obedience  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  order  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  may  be  brought 
into  one  visible  church  to  serve  together  in  mission  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father".  The  goal  is  clearly  a unit- 
ed church  for  Wales:  what  is  not  clear  is  the  steps  to 
the  goal,  since  the  covenant  is  based  on  seven  statements 
expressing  an  existing  degree  of  mutual  recognition  and 
then  a simple  intention  to  seek  further  agreement.  In 
England,  conversely,  the  proposals  for  a covenant  are 
set  out  as  involving  from  the  beginning  actions  that  will 
achieve  mutual  recognition  of  ministers  and  members,  but 
the  goal  is  "to  grow  together  in  counsel  and  in  action", 
"to  seek  a deepening  unity".  The  contrast  is  not  absolute 
Wales  is  now  discussing  concrete  steps  of  mutual  recogni- 
tion and  England  has  heard  requests  for  a clarification 
of  the  goal  aimed  at.  But  "covenanting"  as  such  is  a 
broad  term,  covering,  if  not  a multitude  of  sins,  then 
more  than  one  kind  of  righteousness! 

The  First  Forum  made  a list  of  requirements  for  conciliar 
fellowship,  "ending  prejudices  and  hostilities;  sharing 
one  faith;  being  able  mutually  to  recognize  baptism, 
eucharist  and  ministry;  agreeing  on  ways  of  deciding  and 
acting  together"  (Report  III. 2).  I am  myself  persuaded 
that  it  is  the  last  of  these  that  the  united  churches 
need  to  emphasize  in  speaking  of  their  experience,  though 
without  in  any  way  neglecting  the  other  thtee . It  is  when 
Christians  become  responsible  for  one  another's  decisions 
and  actions  in  one  fellowship  that  Christian  unity  is  ful- 
ly experienced.  In  this  respect  councils  of  churches  and 
even  "covenants"  are  "pre-conciliar " since  there  is  al- 
ways a way  of  retreat  to  the  separate  authority,  decisions 
and  actions  of  each  church  that  belongs  to  a council.  In 
so  far  as  covenants  do  commit  churches  to  common  deci- 
sions and  actions,  they  approximate  to  an  achieved  visible 
unity,  and  are  truly  in  movement,  a movement  of  convergen- 
ce by  grace  and  not  of  parallel  cooperative  "good  works". 


E.  The  Relationship  of  United  Churches  to  Other,  Con- 
fessional, Bodies  such  as  the  Christian  World  Com- 
munions , and  to  International  Bilaterals 


I have  spent  a longer  time  on  the  previous  section  be- 
cause it  deals  with  issues  largely  new  since  Toronto. 

I shall  be  more  brief  in  this  final  one,  not  because  the 
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matters  considered  are  unimportant  but  because  they  will 
be  dealt  with  in  one  of  our  case  studies , and  were  the 
subject  of  a full  paper  which  I wrote  for  the  Toronto 
meeting  and  are  dealt  with  in  the  Toronto  report  and  the 
report  of  the  First  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations. 

To  summarize  that  material , united  churches  have  had 
some  difficulties  in  their  relations  with  the  Christian 
World  Communions,  chiefly  because  some  of  these  are  ex- 
plicitly confessional.  The  change  of  name  from  World 
Confessional  Families  to  Christian  World  Communion  re- 
flects the  fact  that  not  all  the  families  are  in  any 
precise  sense  confessional.  United  churches  have,  part- 
ly for  this  reason,  made  varied  choices  about  relating 
themselves  to  Christian  World  Communions.  Some  united 
churches,  those  which  combine  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationalists , only  need  to  belong  to  one  Christian  World 
Communion  in  any  case,  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches:  others  can  relate  just  to  two,  the  World  Al- 
liance of  Reformed  Churches  and  the  World  Methodist  Coun- 
cil: yet  others  have  not  joined  any  Christian  World 
Communion.  Broadly  speaking,  the  responses  to  the  Toron- 
to report  indicated  that  the  united  churches  did  not  feel 
so  deeply  about  this  matter  as  had  some  Toronto  partici- 
pants. There  seems  to  be  a general  willingness  to  recog- 
nize the  Christian  World  Communions  as  expressing  one 
facet  of  the  general  movement  towards  unity  and  the  bi- 
lateral conversations  as  a natural  and  valuable  expres- 
sion of  the  Christian  World  Communions'  contacts  with 
one  another.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  united 
churches  look  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  the  most 
natural  focus  for  their  own  inter-relationships  and  to 
multilateral  study  of  unity  issues  as  the  most  fruitful 
path  to  agreement.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  take  a leading  part  in  responding  to  the  current 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  work  on  baptism,  eucharist, 
ministry,  and  a common  expression  of  faith. 

It  would  also  be  a gracious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  World  Communions  if  they  would  involve  in  the 
bilateral  conversations  members  of  united  churches  which 
belong  to  Christian  World  Communions  or  are  otherwise 
in  touch  with  them.  By  such  means  the  complementarity 
of  the  various  facets  of  the  quest  for  visible  unity 
can  be  developed  and  made  more  evident  to  all  the  chur- 
ches, while  united  churches,  still  a minority,  will  be 
saved  from  becoming  isolated. 
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Conclusions 


The  preparation  of  this  paper  has  made  me  aware  of  three 
general  matters  which  we  ought  to  discuss  in  our  meeting: 

(i)  Despite  the  long  debates  in  the  ecumenical 

movement  and  in  actual  negotiations  for  church 
unions  there  is  still  a need  to  articulate 
the  theological  grounds  and  the  pastoral/ 
missionary  meaning  of  the  search  for  organic 
union . 

(ii)  The  united  churches  are  in  a position,  with- 
out becoming  defensive  about  their  own  history, 
to  clarify  the  debate  about  conciliarity  and 
covenanting  and  should  not  hesitate  to  join  in 
it. 

(iii)  The  united  churches  need  specifically  to  plan 
their  common  participation  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  particularly  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches . 

I return  finally  to  my  opening  text.  There  are  times, 

I suppose,  when  we  all  wonder  in  unity  talks  whether  the 
talking  will  ever  become  action  or  in  united  churches 
whether  the  sacrifices  and  particularly  tHff~p"ainfu‘17  sepa- 
rations which  often  accompany  union  are  really  justified. 
At  such  moments  I must  "forget  what  is  behind  me  and  do 
my  best  to  reach  what  is  ahead"...  with  the  eschatologi- 
cal goal  of  "God's  call  through  Christ  Jesus  to  the  life 
above"  (Phil.  3:13-14,  TEV) . 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  A MEETING  BETWEEN  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  THE  CONTINUATION  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  TORONTO 
CONFERENCE  OF  UNITED  CHURCHES  AND  OF  THE  SECRE- 
TARIAT FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  UNITY , ROME, 

MAY  6-8,  1976 


The  JOne  1975  Toronto  conference  of  united  churches  and 
church  union  committees  appointed  a continuation  commit- 
tee for  certain  specific  tasks.  One  of  these  was  the 
furtherance  of  a dialogue  with  the  World  Confessional 
Families.  It  was  recognized  that  this  dialogue  would 
have  implications  also  for  relations  between  the  united 
churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Toronto 
conference  report  was  communicated  to  the  Vatican  Secre- 
tariat for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  as  a result 
this  meeting  was  arranged. 

It  was  for  the  whole  group  a new  experience.  The  united 
churches  are  diverse  in  background  and  origin;  some  of 
them  are  members  of  World  Confessional  Families  but  others 
(Toronto  report  in  "What  Unity  Requires",  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  77,  p.  25)  "have  decided  to  stand  back  from 
histories  not  their  own  in  order  to  respond  more  freely  to 
the  challenges  of  the  Gospel  and  their  particular  situa- 
tion". Thus  on  their  side  the  united  churches  have  not 
so  far  had  any  great  part  in  the  positive  developments  of 
the  bilateral  conversations  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  playing  so  important  a role.  Conversely,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  emphasis  on  doctrinal  con- 
sensus and  the  expression  of  Christian  unity  and  catho- 
licity at  the  universal  level,  has  not  hitherto  had  such 
direct  encounter  with  the  united  churches  whose  existence 
springs  from  a response  to  the  call  of  Christ  to  unity 
within  the  existential  demands  of  particular  situations 
of  mission  and  service  and  which  have  found  their  own  new 
sense  of  catholicity  in  that  "local"  identity. 

It  is  all  the  more  significant  that  at  this  first  such 
meeting  it  has  been  quickly  possible  to  recognize  in  one 
another  the  same  concern  for  the  expression  in  the  world 
today  of  that  unity  which  our  Lord  prayed  the  Father  to 
grant  to  his  disciples  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  The 
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vision  of  the  ecumenical  goal  as  "the  one  Church  ... 
envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches 
which  are  themselves  truly  united"  (cf.  "What  Unity  Re- 
quires"/ p.  22  and  p.  65  and  the  explanation  of  "con- 
ciliarity"  in  "Ecumenical  Collaboration  at  the  Regional, 
National  and  Local  Levels" ,SPCU  1975)  has  been  accepted 
both  by  united  churches  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mentators in  the  sense  of  dynamic  expression  of  the 
organic  union  of  the  whole  Church,  to  be  expressed  in 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  God  in  both  universal  and  local 
dimensions.  Such  organic  union  is  the  manifestation  of 
our  unity  in  Christ  as  one  visible  body,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  St  Paul. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  recognized  ("Ecumenical  Col- 
laboration", p.  6)  that  "ecumenism  on  the  local  level  is 
a primary  element  of  the  ecumenical  situation  as  a whole 
...  not  secondary  nor  merely  derivative".  At  Toronto, 
the  united  churches  saw  their  need  to  be  uniting  churches 
in  quest  of  the  full  expression  of  catholicity  in  one 
Church  of  all  in  each  place  and  in  all  times  and  places. 
They  reiterated  their  awareness  that  they  are  not  yet  the 
"local  churches  themselves  truly  united"  of  the  envisioned 
goal,  but  they  also  saw  more  clearly  than  before  that 
their  step  forward  in  unity  had  been  a true  advance  in 
the  manifestation  of  catholicity,  an  advance  which  should 
be  more  widely  acknowledged  by  acts  of  mutual  recognition 
("What  Unity  Requires",  p.  24).  While  there  are  and  will 
be  many  intermediate  forms  of  cooperation  on  the  road 
to  the  envisioned  goal,  none  of  these  intermediate  stages 
can  be  a satisfying  resting  place  for  those  who  have 
caught  the  ultimate  vision  and  experienced  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways  the  foretaste  of  its  reality. 

This  encounter  has  already  produced  for  us  a series  of 
mutual  questionings,  which  need  to  be  further  explored; 
they  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Our  common  concern  to  be  one  in  the  truth,  coupled 
with  the  recognition  that  united  churches  have  neces- 
sarily concentrated  their  attention  on  certain  truths 
set  out  in  their  bases  of  union,  raises  the  questions: 

(a)  What  doctrinal  consensus  do  the  united  churches 
see  as  necessary  for  the  common  life  of  each  church 
and  for  future  conciliar  fellowship  as  an  expression 
of  organic  union? 

(b)  What  degree  of  variety  in  doctrinal  formulation 

is  it  possible  to  envisage,  according  to  Roman  Catholic 
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teaching,  within  such  a conciliar  fellowship? 

2.  Our  common  concern  for  unity  in  Christ  as  one  visible 
body,  coupled  with  the  recognition  that  united  chur- 
ches have  brought  together  particular  elements  of 
structure  and  sacramental  life  from  the  churches 
uniting  in  them,  raises  the  questions: 

(a)  What  degree  of  agreement  on  order  and  sacramental 
practice  do  the  united  churches  see  as  necessary  for 
the  common  life  of  each  church  and  for  future  con- 
ciliar fellowship  as  an  expression  of  organic  union? 

(b)  What  degree  of  variety  in  order  and  sacramental 
practice  is  it  possible  to  envisage,  according  to 
Roman  Catholic  teaching,  within  such  a conciliar 
fellowship? 

3.  Our  common  concern  for  the  manifestation  of  catholicity 
as  the  wholeness  of  life  and  truth  in  Christ,  as  well 
as  for  the  expression  of  catholicity  in  all  times  and 
places  and  in  each  time  and  place,  raises  the  questions 

(a)  What  understanding  of  and  partial  realization  of 
catholicity  has  arisen  from  the  local  formation  of 
united  churches? 

(b)  What  degree  of  local  autonomy  is  it  possible  to 
envisage  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  sake 
of  local  unity  and  mission? 

4.  (a)  The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  united  churches  are 
in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  Caribbean  and  the 
Pacific  raises  the  question  how  the  above  mutual  ques- 
tionings can  be  expressed  in  a way  which  is  appropri- 
ate for  the  concerns  of  the  churches  in  these  areas. 

(b)  That  fact  that  Roman  Catholic  reflection  is  increas 
ingly  seeing  a vital  link  between  prophecy  and  memory 
in  relation  to  tradition  raises  the  question  how  the 
above  mutual  questionings  can  be  so  framed  as  to  do 
justice  to  this. 

5.  Our  common  recognition  that  the  meeting  between  us 

is  one  part  of  a complex  reality  of  ecumenical  encoun- 
ters and  influences  raises  the  questions: 

(a)  How  united  churches  can,  without  creating  a new 
organization,  effectively  play  their  part  in  the 
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developing  ecumenical  movement,  especially  in  response 
to  Roman  Catholic  involvement  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. 

(b)  How  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can,  without  lessen- 
ing its  concern  for  doctrinal  consensus  at  the  uni- 
versal level,  develop  its  ecumenical  involvement  in 
ways  which  positively  support  the  impulses  for  the 
formation  of  "local  churches  themselves  truly  united". 

The  mandate  of  the  Toronto  Continuation  Committee  will 
end  with  the  completion  of  its  specific  tasks,  hopefully 
by  May  1,  1977.  It  will  be  necessary  before  that  time 
to  establish  means  for  work  on  these  mutual  questionings. 
The  united  churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  both 
have  direct  involvement  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  have  indicated  their 
willingness  and  their  wish  to  use  the  services  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Secretariat.  This  meeting  therefore  pas- 
ses to  the  whole  Toronto  Continuation  Committee  and  to 
the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  the  request 
that  they  will  explore  how  to  further  this  work  through 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 
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CHURCH  UNION  AND  THE  RENEWAL  OF  HUMAN  COMMUNITY 


a paper  by  the  Rt  Rev.  C.L.  Wickremesinghe , Sri 
Lanka  to  the  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches,  Colombo,  18-25  November,  1981 


Introduction 


The  description  of  Saul  as  the  striking  son  of  affluent 
Kish,  from  the  unimportant  family  of  Matri  belonging  to 
the  insignificant  tribe  of  Benjamin,  has  always  struck 
a chord  of  response  in  me.  It  is  the  Easterner's  way 
of  trying  to  uhderstand  who  a person  is  and  the  reasons 
for  what  he  says,  by  seeking  to  know  his  background. 

Many  people  in  the  West  and  those  who  belong  to  the 
modern  generation  dislike  this  probing  into  background. 

They  feel  that  a person  is  being  labelled  unnecessarily 
and  therefore  the  complex  contradictions  of  temperament 
and  change  of  attitudes  and  perceptions  that  belong  to 
a person's  dynamic  individuality  are  liable  to  be  over- 
looked. The  criticism  has  point  and  is  indeed  vindicated 
as  the  story  of  Saul's  life  unfolds  in  dynamic  and  contra- 
dictory ways.  But  nonetheless,  knowledge  of  his  back- 
ground helps  to  make  sense  of  the  drama  of  his  subse- 
quent career. 

You  might  wonder  what  all  this  is  in  aid  of?  It  is  mere- 
ly to  point  to  the  need  to  say  something  about  myself 
and  my  background,  so  that  you  might,  I hope,  make  sense 
of  the  things  I will  say  subsequently  in  this  presentation. 

I was  nurtured  as  an  Anglican  in  the  "catholic"  tradition 
and  one  aspect  of  me  remains  so.  I also  practise  and 
teach  both  anointing  and  exorcism,  by  prayer  and  fasting. 
But  deep  involvement  in  the  Student  Christian  Movement, 
in  the  National  Christian  Council,  and  nineteen  years 
as  a bishop  in  a diocese  arising  from  the  work  of  the 
evangelical  Church  Missionary  Society  has  committed  me 
totally  and  irrevocably  to  church  union.  However,  my 
close  relationships  with  churches  stemming  from  the 
Reformation  have  been  those  with  an  English  connection. 
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Lutherans,  Reformed  and  Evangelicals  stemming  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  leave  along  Brethren  and  Disciples, 
are  in  the  main  strangers  to  me.  Contact  with  the  Ortho- 
dox tradition  has  remained  steady,  beginning  with  wit- 
nessing the  regular  celebration  of  the  Kurbana  in  our 
parish  church  for  the  Jacobites  in  Sri  Lanka,  passing 
through  membership  in  the  Fellowship  of  SS  Alban  and 
Sergius  in  England  and  leading  to  visits  to  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  Russia  and  the  Jacobites  in  Kerala.  What  my 
eyes  have  seen  and  read  and  ears  have  heard,  have  left 
me  with  an  abiding  attraction  for  Orthodox  worship, 
spirituality  and  ecclesiology . Lasting  friendships 
and  relationships  with  Roman  Catholics  both  here  and 
abroad,  have  left  me  with  the  firm  impression  of  a church 
which  more  than  any  other  approximates  to  a catholicity 
which  combines  universality  and  inclusiveness.  My  con- 
tacts with  Pentecostal  leaders  having  congregations 
among  working-class  slum  dwellers  and  the  urban  middle 
class  respectively  have  made  me  aware  of 5 a type  of  com- 
munication through  extra-sensory  awareness  and  partici- 
pative liturgical  spontaneity,  that  strikingly  meets 
felt  needs,  and  gives  a new  sense  of  direction  to  people's 
lives.  What  all  this  means,  is  that  committed  as  I am 
to  church  union,  I am  equally  aware  of  the  limited 
Protestant  orientation  of  both  united  and  uniting  chur- 
ches. Alongside  this  remains  the  network  of  close  re- 
lationships which  long  association  within  the  Anglican 
Communion  as  a Christian  World  Communion  has  fostered, 
as  a kind  of  §lite  international  club  symbolized  by 
the  evening  glass  of  sherry.  To  counter  a subtle  suc- 
cumbing to  this  burgeoning  ecclesiastical  neo-colonialism, 
I have  recently  forged  close  links  with  the  Christian 
Conference  of  Asia.  Whether  this  has  made  me  an  office- 
bearer in  an  ecclesiastical  version  of  a regional  organi- 
zation run  by  westernized  oriental  intellectuals,  techno- 
crats and  seasoned  agitators,  seeking  self-identity 
and  some  kind  of  independent  initiative  within  the  inter- 
national framework  of  this  same  pervasive  neo-colonialism, 
is  an  open  question. 

With  regard  to  society  or  the  human  community,  I was 
nurtured  within  the  privileged  Christian  minority  in 
its  §lite  Anglicanized  sector,  both  here  and  abroad.  In 
the  wake  of  the  cultural  revivalism  and  renaissance  that 
overtook  Asian  societies  after  the  war,  I found  myself 
going  back  to  my  roots  in  Sri  Lanka.  This  has  helped  me 
to  go  through  the  process  of  re-adjustment,  and  to  re- 
cover that  sense  of  belonging  as  a Christian  and  church- 
man within  the  matrix  of  radical  change  in  Sri  Lankan 
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society.  Successive  cultural  changes  have  led  us  to 
introduce  inculturation  and  contextualization  within 
the  worship,  mentality  and  life-style  of  the  church, 
and  to  dialogic  partnerships  with  people  of  other  reli- 
gions and  ideologies,  or  to  breaking  down  barriers  bet- 
ween them  and  us.  To  live  in  the  context  of  four  reli- 
gions and  marxism,  all  undergoing  cultural  change,  is 
both  a challenge  and  a source  of  conflict.  Successive 
economic,  social,  political  and  technological  changes 
brought  to  the  surface  new  demands  for  equality  and 
liberty.  These  have  produced  our  present  conflicts  re- 
lating to  neo-colonialism,  class,  sex,  generation,  handi 
capped,  deployment  of  technology,  moral  values  and  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  life.  Such  changes  have  forced 
people  to  make  options  between  competing  ideologies; 
to  align  in  some  way,  or  not  to  align  with  movements 
and  groups  which  seem  to  be  working  for  the  renewal  of 
human  community.  In  my  case,  it  has  led  to  active  in- 
volvements with  groups  working  for  safeguarding  civil 
rights,  justice  for  minorities  and  trade  unions,  pro- 
viding work  for  unemployed  rural  youth,  and  also  commend 
ing  Jesus  Christ  as  inspiring  both  direction  and  inner 
resources  for  rootless  and  empty  lives.  One  has  had 
either  support,  opposition  or  indifference  from  fellow- 
Christians  within  and  outside  the  uniting  churches. 

Some  Christians  have  preferred  to  live  in  ghettos, 
others  to  live  in  a non-church  frontier  or  wilderness 
of  their  own  seeking,  while  some  have  sought  to  link 
themselves  as  Christian  groups  to  those  centres  or  focal 
points,  within  which  life  in  society  is  being  renewed. 
Reconciliation  has  been  ignored  by  those  living  in  ec- 
clesiastical ghettos;  and  not  easy  with  those  who  have 
created  a polarization  of  opposing  options.  There  have 
been  failures  and  successes.  One  has  known  from  ex- 
perience that  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  the  Church  being 
"a  credible  witness  within  the  struggles  for  renewed 
humanization  within  the  community",  and  yet  so  hard  to 
make  sense  of  this  terminology  in  the  situations  of 
actual  life.  Theorizing  is  easy  for  intellectuals; 
implementation  is  hard  for  administrators  and  activists. 
But  genuine  achievement  is  possible  for  those  who  know 
how  to  communicate,  relate  and  belong  across  barriers 
to  people,  with  their  felt  deprivations,  routine  reac- 
tions and  projected  aspirations. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  questions  posed  to  us  under 
the  title  "Church  Union  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Com- 
munity" . 
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A.  Can  United/Uniting  Churches  Serve  as  a Sign  for 
the  Renewal  of  Human  Community? 


I am  not  denying  that  united  churches  within  the  same 
confession  can  serve  as  such  a sign  or  representative 
example.  This  is  because  in  such  instances,  ethnic  or 
factional  divisions  with  a fairly  long  history  have 
been  overcome.  Nor  do  I deny  the  same  function  to  united 
churches  across  confessions  which  have  not  had  to  face 
the  "stumbling  block"  of  the  historic  episcopate  -claim- 
ed as  an  essential  ministerial  order.  Overcoming  long- 
standing confessional  divisions  is  indeed  a remarkable 
achievement.  This  comment  also  applies  to  "mutual  re- 
cognition" of  each  other  as  churches,  by  way  of  full 
communion,  as  in  the  case  of  Anglicans,  with  independent 
Catholic  churches  in  Utrecht,  Iberia  and  the  Philippines, 
and  with  the  united  churches  in  India  and  Pakistan,  or 
as  in  the  case  in  Europe  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
united  Reformed  through  the  Leuenberg  Agreement.  I 
shall,  however,  concentrate  on  those  united  churches 
which  have  comprehended  and  reconciled  the  ministerial 
orders  of  historic  episcopate,  presbyterate  and  diacon- 
ate,  concurrently  with  agreed  forms  of  representative 
decision-making  and  also  a mutual  recognition  of  each 
other  as  churches;  and  analogically  with  those  uniting 
churches  which  are  seeking  to  do  so  in  like  manner  or 
in  stages.  It  is  with  regard  to  these  that  I shall  deal 
with  the  question  posed,  as  to  whether  they  can  serve 
as  a representative  sign. 

What  does  the  renewal  of  human  community  involve  in  any 
particular  instance?  It  involves  the  breaking  down  of 
barriers,  and  the  comprehending  and  the  containing  or 
reconciling  of  divisive  conflict  arising  from  oppres- 
sion, alienation  and  deprivation.  Obvious  examples  are 
conflicts  arising  from  class,  race,  sex,  caste,  national 
dependence,  and  being  handicapped,  and  also  from  diver- 
gences in  moral  values  and  about  an  ultimate  meaning  to 
life.  The  stages  in  renewal  are  these:  breaking  down 
hostility  and  prejudice  and  awareness  of  the  wrongness 
of  divisive  conflict;  convergence  towards  a consensus 
or  common  way  of  perceiving  and  comprehending  conflict- 
ing attitudes  in  a given  situation,  which  involves  an 
acceptance  of  a common  set  of  priorities;  acceptance 
of  each  other  as  equals,  with  mutually  acceptable  dif- 
ferences in  emphasis  where  necessary,  which  can  be  term- 
ed a mutual  sharing  in  unity  with  contained  diversity; 
there  may  be  situations  where  such  sharing  includes  a 
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reconciliation  of  the  primacy  of  leadership  with  the 
autonomy  and  fulfilment  of  the  other  partners,  in  a 
way  that  is  considered  legitimate.  For  example,  in 
Marxist-socialist  countries  the  primacyoof  benefit 
from  the  national  product  for  worker-peasants  is  con- 
tained with  some  degree  of  autonomy  and  fulfilment  for 
technocrats,  party  cadres  and  entrepreneurs;  and  in 
democratic  socialist  countries  in  Western  Europe  the 
relationships  is  reversed.  The  unity  so  contained  is 
never  static  and  is  ever  threatened  with  conflict,  as 
in  all  human  situations.  With  regard  to  ethnic  con- 
flicts, equality  with  autonomy  and  fulfilment  is  con- 
tained with  some  degree  of  primacy  to  the  majority  or 
more  developed  as  in  the  USSR  and  China  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland  on  the  other.  In 
seeking  to  resolve  the  conflict  between  women  and  men, 
the  "acceptable" ^solution  for  many  seems  to  be  the  re- 
cognition of  equality,  autonomy  and  fulfilment  for  women 
along  with  a certain  primacy  granted  to  men;  and  like- 
wise, in  the  conflict  about  decision-making  authority 
as  between  youth  and  parents  in  societies  undergoing 
secularization.  Further  examples  are  not  necessary. 

Such  "reconciled  diversity  in  equality"  in  divisive  hu- 
man situations,  arises  from  struggle  to  alter  personal 
attitudes  and  re-align  dominant  power.  When  barriers 
are  broken  and  communion  is  realized,  then  human  life 
is  renewed  both  between  persons  and  within  the  structures 
of  the  community.  But  there  will  be  a remnant  who  will 
be  non-participants;  either  some  of  the  privileged  who 
feel  deprived  and  alienated  because  of  what  they  have 
lost,. or  some  of  the  under-privileged  who  feel  that 
the  renewal  has  not  given  them  the  fullness  of  humanity 
they  are  seeking.  We  have  to  live  with  the  consequences 
of  our  options,  so  long  as  the  battle  between  God's  will 
for  full  humanity  and  human  resistance  to  it  in  any 
given  situation  remains. 

When  the  renewal  of  human  community  is  so  described,  it 
is  obvious  that  united  churches  can  serve  as  a credible 
sign  for  such  renewal.  This  is  because  united  churches 
result  from  breaking  down  hostility  and  prejudice  once 
the  scandal  of  division  is  acknowledged;  there  is  con- 
vergence towards  a consensus  about  a common  faith  or 
perception  about  Christian  truth;  mutual  recognition 
of  each  other's  churches  with  acceptance  of  diversities 
in  confessional  emphases,  leading  to  shared  eucharistic 
fellowship.  Concurrently  or  in  stages,  there  is  a 
shared  method  of  representative  decision-making,  and 
comprehension  of  the  threefold  order  of  historic  episco- 
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pate,  presbyterate  and  diaconate.  The  primacy  of  leader- 
ship by  the  episcopate  is  reconciled  with  the  autonomy 
of  the  other  orders  of  clergy  and  the  laity.  United 
churches  arise  from  taking  options  about  priorities, 
envisaging  secondary  differences  not  as  divisive  but 
as  enriching  diversity,  and  crossing  barriers  into  a 
fellowship  which  generates  newness  of  life.  They  show 
by  their  very  accomplishment  that  the  path  to  the  re- 
newal of  human  community  is  possible  in  the  midst  of 
brokenness  and  division.  Uniting  churches  can  serve  as 
such  a sign  in  an  analogous  way. 


B.  Does  Union  Lead  to  More  Effective  Mission? 


It  might  be  useful  to  follow  Bishop  Newbigin  and  describe 
mission  as  the  Church  functioning  as  sign,  foretaste  and 
instrument  of  God's  mission  in  a particular  place.  The 
place  may  be  defined  in  normal  geographical  terms,  or  in 
functional  terms  as  a sector  in  society.  God's  mission  is 
that  of  drawing  all  persons,  groups  and  structures  (whe- 
ther secular  or  religious)  in  that  place  into  a unity 
based  on  the  centrality  and  ultimacy  of  Christ.  In  any 
place  or  situation  within  the  community  within  which  the 
church  is  placed,  this  means  identifying  what  is  wrong  or 
erroneous,  and  analyzing  as  accurately  or  impartially  as 
is  possible  the  reasons  for  the  same;  then  options  must 
be  made  and  risks  taken  to  realize  the  values  of  Christ's 
new  order  based  on  justice  and  love,  dignity  and  well- 
being , humility  and  single-mindedness.  His  will  must 
be  sought  to  be  done  in  that  specific  place  or  situation, 
either  by  following  or  leading  or  sharing  with  all  others 
who  are  inspired  to  so  perceive  and  act.  This  way  of 
living  and  acting  with  others  so  like-minded,  aims  at 
humanization  or  renewal  of  human  life  in  that  situation. 
But  the  Christian  takes  a further  step  when  the  opportuni- 
ty is  discerned.  This  is  to  bear  witness  by  challenging 
any  who  are  involved  in  this  work  of  humanization  to 
recognize  Christ  as  its  hidden  Source,  Guide  and  Goal. 

It  is  giving  a reason  for  the  faith,  love  and  hope  within 
them  and  ourselves.  Examples  of  the  renewal  of  human 
community  have  already  been  given.  The  word  mission 
includes  also  the  further  step  of  evangelistic  witness 
for  Christ  within  the  struggle  for  such  renewal.  The 
mission  which  Raymond  Fung  describes  in  Hong  Kong  is 
a notable  example. 
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Whether  in  fact  church  union  leads  to  such  mission  is 
an  open  question.  What  church  union  involves  in  practice 
can  be  described  in  this  way.  First,  the  wastage  and 
duplication  of  resources  and  personnel  accompanying  paral- 
lel or  competing  churches  in  one  area  or  region  is  re- 
moved. Reserves  are  made  available  for  strategic  dis- 
posal and  dispersal  for  effective  mission,  confessional 
divisions  are  replaced  by  dioceses  which  serve  specific 
regions  with  greater  coordination,  and  programme  units 
or  commissions  are  created  to  integrate  more  wisely  the 
work  of  mission,  by  a better  sharing  of  gifts.  Secondly, 
a strong  but  flexible  framework  of  common  decision-making 
is  provided  at  all  levels  to  deal  with  conflicts  and 
factionalism,  and  also  to  coordinate  better  with  "volun- 
tary Christian  groups"  arising  from  congregations  be- 
longing to  any  type  of  church,  such  as  charismatics , 
socio-political  activists,  dialogists,  evangelists,  and 
others . 

But  it  may  be  that  the  reserves  of  personnel  and  resources 
made  available  after  union  for  strategic  disposal  and 
dispersal,  may  not  be  used  to  any  great  extent.  Some- 
times this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  union  does  not 
involve  complete  sharing  at  the  inception.  In  the  Church 
of  South  India,  local  congregations  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  own  ways  and  pastors  suited  to  them  during 
an  interim  period,  except  in  cases  of  major  necessity. 

In  the  Sri  Lanka  situation,  a considerable  body  of  Angli- 
cans, who  form  the  largest  church,  are  requesting  for  in- 
built provisions  which  enable  them  to  do  likewise,  in 
relation  to  worship,  property  and  pastoral  care,  as  a 
condition  for  union.  In  other  cases,  persistent  strife 
arising  from  ethnic  and  caste  divisions  or  factionalism 
based  on  power  politics  or  personality  conflicts,  may 
require  the  dispersal  of  personnel  (such  as  commis- 
saries or  temporary  pastors)  and  resources  (funding  for 
travel  and  residence)  from  the  available  reserves,  to 
effect  reconciliation  and  peace.  In  the  Church  of  South 
India  there  have  been  many  such  instances;  the  most 
conspicuous  belong  in  the  Krishna-Godaveri  diocese.  In 
the  Church  of  North  India,  the  regions  of  Amritsar  and 
Chota  Nagpur  have  drained  resources  and  personnel.  In 
the  Church  of  Pakistan,  it  is  only  recently  that  serious 
factional  conflicts  have  been  settled  by  the  creation 
of  new  dioceses.  These  internal  adjustments  arising 
from  union  drain  available  resources  and  divert  the 
original  impetus  towards  more  effective  mission.  In 
short,  there  have  been  instances  of  both  success  and 
failure  with  regard  to  more  effective  mission  after  union. 
No  clear  trend  can  be  decisively  discerned. 
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There  are  also  other  reasons  which  hinder  the  impetus 
towards  more  effective  mission.  In  the  CNI,  the  procedure 
for  electing  bishops  seems  to  have  given  more  weight  to 
the  central  synod  than  to  the  particular  dioceses.  There- 
by, diocesan  opinion  has  been  seriously  misjudged  in 
certain  instances,  and  consequent  factionalism  has  di- 
verted efforts  towards  more  effective  mission.  Pro- 
cedures may  need  to  be  revised.  In  other  instances, 
such  as  in  the  CSI,  some  of  the  available  reserve  of 
competent  personnel  may  be  attracted  abroad  by  more  lucra- 
tive jobs  in  the  programme  units  of  ecumenical  bodies  or 
on  the  staff  of  Christian  World  Communions  or  other  inter- 
national church  organizations.  Ecclesiastical  neo- 
colonialism produces  its  own  kind  of  brain  drain. 


C,  How  do  Social,  Political  and  Cultural  Divisions 
Hinder  the  Search-  for  Church  Union? 


It  is  a fact  that  when  church  members  and  clergy  make 
concrete  options  on  issues  which  divide  the  wider  com- 
munity, polarization  takes  place  within  the  church  in 
varying  degree.  Such  divisions  hinder  church  union  only 
if  those  involved  on  either  side  of  such  conflicts  both 
within  community  and  church  feel  that  community  issues 
are  of  such  importance  that  the  issues  relating  to  church 
union  can  be  and  should  be  ignored.  Hindrance  arises 
then  from  loss  of  interest. 

There  are  also  various  divisions  that  cannot  be  described 
as  doctrinal , which  can  be  seen  to  hinder  the  search  for 
church  union.  One  is  the  attachment  to  Christian  World 
Communions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the 
churches  attached  to  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  have 
joined  trans-confessional  united  churches.  The  Leuen- 
berg  Agreement  about  mutual  recognition  and  full  com- 
munion applies  only  to  Europe.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
taht  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  shown  a similar 
trend,  except  in  the  case  of  Pakistan.  In  both  such 
instances  has  the  lucrativeness  of  the  direct  or  indirect 
American  connection  influenced  these  churches  in  the 
third  world?  In  any  case,  it  has  to  be  noticed  that 
the  personal  and  institutional  network  of  partnership 
which  the  Christian  World  Communions  have  developed  in 
more  recent  times  has  produced  a confessional  attachment 
that  points  to  an  ecclesiastical  neo-colonialism  which 
hinders  church  union.  This  attachment  is  a striking 
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feature  in  the  leadership  of  member  churches  in  the 
third  world;  and  this  is  not  merely  due  to  monetary 
aid. 

Another  division  which  hinders  the  search  for  union  is 
that  resulting  from  a kind  of  elitism  among  leaders  of 
uniting  churches,  in  relationship  to  their  rank  and  file. 

It  is  a kind  c5f  class  division  based  on  an  elitist  atti- 
tude. Leaders  form  friendships  and  produce  a consensus 
but  fail  to  communicate  to  and  relate  with  clergy  and 
ordinary  church  members  who  have  fears  and  suspicions 
or  who  feel  threatened  with  what  is  unfamiliar.  The 
result  is  a barrier  which  creates  a loss  of  confidence 
in  church  leaders.  Examples  of  this  can  be  found  in  many 
places;  in  the  Anglican  diocese  of  Colombo  and  the  Bap- 
tist Sangamaya,  both  in  Sri  Lanka.  Such  a situation  is 
reflected  both  in  England  and  New  Zealand  with  regard  to 
the  uniting  churches.  An  allied  division  arises  from 
rancours  based  on  personal  experience  or  group  rivalries, 
creating  suspicion  of  factional  motivation  by  other 
churches,  once  union  is  achieved.  This  is  especially 
present  among  clergy  of  the  uniting  churches  who  function 
at  the  local  level.  The  hindrance  to  Nandyal  joining 
the  CSI  for  over  thirty  years  due  to  rancours  and  sus- 
picions, partly  ethnic  in  character,  is  a striking  example. 
Traumatic  memories  are  psychological  divisions  hard  to 
remove . 

Finally,  the  attraction  of  the  Roman  Church  or  the  Pente- 
costalist  churches  for  clergy  and  laity  in  the  different 
uniting  churches  is  a kind  of  ideological  division  bet- 
ween what  is  Protestant/Reformed  and  what  is  different  to 
it.  The  division  is  based  not  so  much  on  specific  doc- 
trines as  on  life-style  and  ethos;  and  it  is  a division 
which  hinders  the  progress  of  uniting  churches. 

However,  such  divisions  are  overcome  and  union  has  be- 
come possible  in  India  and  Pakistan,  only  when  three 
factors  operate  with  dominance.  One  is  the  strong  sense 
of  Christian  identity  as  a minority  within  the  nation. 

The  second  is  the  awareness  that  union  must  start  with 
those  churches  which  stem  in  one  way  or  another  from 
the  Reformation.  The  closest  links  have  been  maintained 
with  them  because  of  a common  ethos  from  Anglo-Saxon 
churches,  and  also  because  of  cooperation  and  joint 
action  through  National  Christian  Councils.  When  union 
is  thus  established,  the  dynamic  impetus  for  further  unity 
can  be  widened.  The  third  factor  is  the  conviction  that 
church  union  is  a distinctive  kind  of  unity  which  is  an 
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essential  mark  of  the  Church.  It  has  been  part  of  the 
self-consciousness  of  Christ's  baptized  disciples  from 
apostolic  times.  Unity  is  no  doubt  necessary  for  its 
evangelistic  efficacy  so  that  others  may  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  source  of  such  unity;  and  for  its 
secular  efficacy,  so  that  unity  and  fellowship  may  be 
inspired  within  situations  of  conflict  and  divisiveness 
in  the  wider  community.  But  equally,  church  unity  is  a 
gift  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  producing  its  unique  kind 
of  sharing  in  the  things  of  Christ  and  distinctive  adora- 
tion of  Him.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  divided  churches 
are  not  only  a scandal  in  the  world  but  are  also  schis- 
matic by  their  very  being.  Therefore,  unity  arising 
from  close  partnership  with  people  of  other  faiths  and 
ideologies  may  neither  ignore  nor  replace  unity  among 
churches,  in  once  place  and  all  places.  At  best  they 
can  both  supplement  and  complement  church  unity. 

Those  of  us  who  belong  to  uniting  churches  have  to  pray 
and  work  with  alertness  for  the  three  factors  already 
mentioned  to  operate  with  dominant  influence,  to  remove 
the  hindrances  that  face  us  in  our  particular  situations. 
These  factors  have  relevance  now,  not  only  for  most  of 
Asia  but  also  for  countries  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  Australasia  as  well. 


D.  How  do  Such  Divisions  Already  Described  Prevent 
the  Realization  of  Unity  after  Union? 


The  word  unity  can  be  considered  in  two  ways,  namely 
"deeper  unity"  and  "wider  unity".  Deeper  unity  relates 
to  the  process  of  realizing  renewed  fellowship  and  a 
new  sense  of  mutual  belonging  and  responsibility,  at 
all  levels  of  the  common  life  of  the  united  churches. 
Wider  unity  relates  to  the  process  of  widening  the  exist- 
ing degree  of  unity  across  confessions,  to  include  both 
groups  from  those  confessions  already  united,  who  have 
decided  not  to  unite,  arid  also  other  confessions  not 
already  included  in  the  united  churches. 

The  divisions  already  mentioned  in  examples  taken  from 
the  united  churches  are  self-explanatory  regarding  hin- 
drances to  "deeper"  unity.  The  examples  given  to  in- 
dicate how  ethnic,  caste,  factional  and  personality 
divisions  divert  the  impetus  for  effective  mission  also 
indicate  that  they  hinder  the  realization  of  deeper  unity 
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within  united  churches.  Inadequate  electoral  proce- 
dures for  the  appointment  of  diocesan  bishops,  which 
produce  division  between  the  central  synod  and  regional 
dioceses,  is  also  illustrative  of  hindrance  to  deeper 
unity.  Further  instances  given  to  indicate  how  certain 
kinds  of  divisions  hinder  the  search  for  church  unity  can 
be  repeated  to  show  how  they  prevent  the  realization  of 
deeper  unity  after  union.  They  are  the  elitist  division 
arising  out  of  the  lack  of  proper  communication  with, 
and  relating  to,  clergy  and  laity  at  the  regional  and 
local  levels  by  united  church  leaders;  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  this  recently  in  a critical  article  in  the 
official  journal  of  the  CNI , the  psychological  divi- 
sions arising  out  of  rancours  and  traumatic  memories 
between  clergy  and  laity  of  the  original  denominations 
now  united,  especially  at  local  and  regional  levels, 
though  occasionally  also  at  the  central  level;  the  Church 
of  Pakistan  is  an  example.  The  ideological  life-style 
and  ethos  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Pentecostalists  which 
divide  interest  by  lessening  the  desire  to  deepen  friend- 
ship and  accept  mutual  responsibility  for  each  other 
within  congregations  in  the  united  churches;  people  in 
the  united  churcnes  participate  also  in  Roman  Catholic 
devotions  and  pilgrimages,  and  in  the  services  held  by 
Pentecostal  groups,  as  catering  to  their  felt  needs. 

What  about  the  influence  of  various  divisions  upon  the 
process  of  achieving  wider  unity?  The  neo-colonialist 
attachment  to  Christian  World  Communions,  which  have 
a lucrative  aspect,  may  be  a continuing  source  of 
church  division,  in  the  efforts  in  India,  to  in  elude, 
the  Lutherans  in  their  united  churches,  and  the  MCI 
in  the  CNI.  The  ideological  ethos  of  local  autonomy 
which  fears  its  loss  in  large  united  churches,  along 
with  specific  rancours  and  suspicions,  may  be  continuing 
sources  of  division  which  prevent  certain  remaining 
Baptist  congregations  in  India  and  Pakistan  from  uniting 
with  the  CSI,  CNI  and  Church  of  Pakistan.  Another 
division  which  hinders  wider  union  with  voluntary 
Christian  groups  transcending  confessions  may  be  due  to 
rejection  of  the  need  for  visible  unity,  and  the  much 
more  vital  importance  of  functional  unity  for  effective 
mission  in  varied  situations.  It  is  a division  which 
can  be  described  as  ecclesio-ideological  rather  than 
merely  doctrinal.  Sometimes  sectarian  attitudes  towards 
united  churches  (called  "modalities")  which  develop 
among  these  voluntary  and  functionally  united  para-church 
groups  (called  "sodalities")  are  re-inforced  by  the  di- 
rect support  they  get  from  sectarian  international  church 
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organizations  such  as  the  "Church  Growth  Movement",  or  by 
direct  contact  with  and  support  from  programme  units  in 
ecumenical  organizations  such  as  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  its  regional  components,  which  by-pass  the 
united  churches.  The  nearest  parallel  I can  think  of 
for  such  direct  contact  and  support  is  the  relationship 
between  communist  governments  in  the  USSR  and  in  China 
and  local  radical  groups  in  third  world  countries.  Such 
by-passing  encourages  ecclesio-ideological  divisions, 
which  prevent  the  realization  of  wider  unity.  Equally, 
suspicion  and  condemnation  of  such  para-church  voluntary 
groups  by  united  churches  prevent  the  realization  of 
this  wider  unity  after  union. 

The  same  stages  along  the  path  that  has  led  to  mutual 
recognition  of  united  churches  and  to  renewal  of  human 
community  in  specific  places,  as  has  been  described 
earlier,  has  to  be  followed  repeatedly  if  both  deeper 
unity  and  wider  unity  after  union  is  to  overcome  divisive 
forces  ever  present  in  the  human  situation. 

******* 


What  I have  said  so  far  about  unity  and  renewed  com- 
munity, unity  and  mission,  unity  and  persistently  varie- 
gated divisiveness,  and  both  deeper  and  wider  unity  is 
nothing  new.  I have  merely  said  what  has  already  been 
said  in  so  many  places  and  so  many  documents,  in  my  own 
way.  But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  realization 
of  wider  unity  after  united  churches  have  been  formed, 
which  is  worth  stressing.  The  presence  of  Orthodox 
Churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Pentecostal 
Churches  in  and  around  the  ecumenical  movement  demands 
that  we  perceive  afresh  its  Protestant  ethos,  as 
symbolized  in  the  structures,  life-style  and  ideological 
perceptions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

What  needs  to  be  stressed  has  been  intimated  before  in 
diverse  ways.  Tillich  spoke  of  "the  Catholic  substance" 
by  which  he  meant  the  concrete  embodiment  and  historical 
continuity  of  the  spiritual  presence,  and  the  "Protes- 
tant principle"  by  which  he  meant  the  critical  principle 
which  relativizes  all  human  claims  to  finality  and  ab- 
solute validity.  Newbigin  extended  this  perception  to 
distinguish  between  the  Protestant  insistence  on  hear- 
ing and  believing  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  the  Catholic 
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insistence  of  sacramental  participation  in  the  lite  or 
a church  in  historical  continuity  with  the  apostolic 
ministry,  and  the  Pentecostal  insistence  of  the  experi- 
enced or  received  reality  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  providing  gifts  by  which  He  may  be  known. 
Von  Hugel  spoke  of  the  mystical,  sacramental  and  intel- 
lectual approaches  to  appropriating  Christian  realities. 

He  was  aware  of,  but  did  not  include,  the  extra-sensory 
and  subLiminal  approach  as  a legitimate  form  of  ap- 
propriating Christianity.  And  for  many  ages,  the  Hindus 
have  spoken  about  jaana  marga,  bhakti  marga,  and  karma - 
marga,  as  ways  of  realizing  the  Divine,  within  the 
diversity  of  human  temperament. 

The  point  I want  to  stress  is  that  the  united  churches 
must  recognize  their  basic  Protestant  ethos.  If  they 
cannot  be  universal  because  situated  within  nations  or 
regions,  at  least  they  can  be  inclusive  in  the  sense 
of  "wholeness  of  life"  in  Christ. 

By  Protestant  I mean  that  perception  of  revelation  as 
the  Word  spoken  and  heard  by  faith,  so  that  it  is  a 
divine  communication  which  is  instrumental  in  eliciting 
responsive  action  in  a given  situation.  It  is  achieve- 
ment orientated  to  fulfil  a purpose;  Scripture  is  descib- 
ed  in  terms  of  event  and  interpretation.  The  message  is 
to  understood  as  to  lead  to  action  that  changes  historical 
situations.  God  is  envisioned  as  Transcendent  yet  inter- 
vening or  acting  within  human  history  to  achieve  a cos- 
mic purpose.  Human  responses  liable  to  pretension  and 
corruption  are  constantly  relativized  and  reformed  until 
His  purpose  is  finally  accomplished.  Bible  study  and 
preaching  is  primary,  prayer  and  worship  are  responsive 
to  the  hearding  of  the  Word;  church  ministries  and 
structures  are  functional  rather  than  normative,  sacra- 
ments are  functionally  visible  signs  of  His  pledges, 
clergy  and  laity  are  equal  in  status  but  diverse  roles 
do  not  imply  any  primacy  of  office  for  the  clergy.  This 
whole  ethos  appeals  to  the  intellectual,  activist,  com- 
petent type  and  satisfies  his  emptional  needs,  social 
attitudes,  and  cultural  perceptions. 

By  Catholic/Orthodox  I mean  the  perception  of  revelation 
as  the  abiding  Presence  unveiled  through  sacramental 
signs.  God  shows  His  face  and  the  human  response  is  a 
gaze  that  inwardly  appropriates  what  he  sees.  Visual 
symbols  and  images  convey  the  Presence  and  Scripture  is 
described  in  terms  of  unveiling  and  assimilative  gazing. 
The  Presence  is  immanent  and  continuous,  though  our 
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apprehensions  by  symbols  and  images  need  constant  cor- 
rection because  of  human  blindness,  and  need  deeper  range 
of  insight  until  we  have  undimmed  apprehension  of  His 
face  at  the  end  of  human  history.  In  the  end,  all  things 
persons  and  structures  will  be  transformed  by  God's  in- 
dwelling so  that  they  become  signs  that  make  His  Presence 
radiantly  transparent.  That  is  why  certain  things  and 
persons  are  considered  normative,  because  they  are  the 
given  or  fundamental  signs  of  His  indwelling  Presence. 
These  are  the  Scriptures,  the  sacraments,  the  apostolic 
ministry  in  succession.  Sacramentals  such  as  shrines 
culminating  in  the  aumbry  and  monstrance,  images  such  as 
statues  of  Christ,  the  BVM,  the  various  saints,  visual 
pictures  like  ikons  in  Orthodoxy  and  the  sacred  heart 
of  Jesus  in  Roman  Catholicism,  are  all  venerated  as 
signs  of  His  Presence  within  the  Church  which  encom- 
passes both  the  living  and  the  departed.  Censing  and 
bowing  the  head  are  ways  of  indicating  such  a perception. 
The  clergy,  laity,  religious  are  equal  in  status,  though 
primacy  of  leadership  is  given  to  certain  ministerial 
orders.  This  whole  ethos  appeals  to  people  with  a sacra- 
mental-mystical approach  to  Christianity.  In  Roman 
Catholicism,  sacramental  devotion  is  allied  with  greater 
submission  to  primacy  of  leadership  in  sacramental  per- 
sons, and  issues  in  active  obedience  to  Christ  the 
Leader,  with  His  company  of  martyrs  and  saints.  In 
Orthodoxy;  sacramental  devotion  is  allied  to  a greater 
reverence  for  the  primacy  of  leadership  in  sacramental 
persons,  and  issues  in  a sense  of  belonging  or  together- 
ness within  a worshipping  fellowship  spanning  the  living 
and  the  departed,  which  is  indwelt  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
all-pervading  Christ. 

By  Pentecostalist,  I mean  the  perception  of  revelation 
as  the  transmission  of  a Presence  with  extra-ordinary 
power,  perceived  through  extra-sensory  awareness,  and 
evoking  the  spontaneous  expression  of  subliminal  emotions 
When  experienced  with  others,  the  experienced  reality  of 
a Presence  with  extra-ordinary  power  communicates  a 
sense  of  togetherness  and  participative  empathy.  Reve- 
lation is  communicated  through  dreams,  visions,  discern- 
ments, especially  by  charismatic  leaders,  about  super- 
natural realities  and  about  the  inner  realities  within 
the  hearts  of  people.  Things  and  persons  are  viewed 
as  being  possessed  by  supernatural  powers.  Healing, 
exorcism,  purification  rites,  speaking  and  interpreting 
tongues,  all  indicate  the  extra-ordinary  and  pervasive 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Christ  to  dethrone 
and  overcome  and  bind  the  powers  of  evil,  and  to  release 
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people  from  their  burdens  and  inhibitions.  These,  allied 
with  concrete  biblical  imagery,  story-telling,  and  testi- 
mony, help  people  to  identify  themselves  with  a higher 
Power  or  Presence,  give  them  an  immediacy  of  personal 
experience  and  also  enable  them  to  recover  a sense  of 
their  own  identity.  Rhythmic  movements  and  spontaneous 
utterances  help  people  to  express  themselves  as  they 
inwardly  wish,  whereas  the  world  outside  demands  that 
they  mask  their  feelings  and  play  defined  roles  in  re- 
lation to  other  people.  This  whole  ethos  meets  the  felt 
psychological  and  social  needs  of  people  facing  drastic 
changes  in  their  traditional  ways  of  life  in  rural  areas, 
or  people  uprooted  and  facing  loss  of  identity  and  ex- 
posure to  new  temptations  in  the  slums  of  spawning 
cities,  as  the  expansion  of  Pentecostalist  churches  in 
Africa,  Latin  America,  Southern  Italy,  West  Indies  and 
the  immigrant  ghettos  of  Euro-American  cities  have  indi- 
cated. This  ethos  also  helps  the  felt  needs  and  frustra- 
tions of  elite  people  burdened  by  the  hyper-rationality 
of  daily  decisions  dominated  by  science  and  technology, 
and  by  the  arid  remoteness  of  their  relationships  with 
others  who  merely  work  or  live  in  the  same  place.  The 
emergence  of  Pentecostalist  churches  and  charismatic 
groups  in  the  historic  churches  within  suburbia  and  elite 
neighbourhoods  in  cities  all  over  the  world  is  illustra- 
tive of  this. 

This  generalized  description  of  different  types  of  ethos 
within  the  gamut  of  church  life  merely  confirms  the 
basic  Protestant  character  of  our  united  or  uniting 
churches.  This  fact  of  limitation  must  be  faced  and 
accepted  as  a challenge  to  move  forward  to  wider  unity. 
This  can  be  done  in  three  ways . 

First,  there  must  be  a self-limitation  of  too  much  con- 
tact with  other  Protestant  groups  represented  by  Chris- 
tian World  Communions  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
with  its  regional  components . People  talk  of  a morato- 
rium with  regard  to  foreign  resources  and  personnel 
entering  the  third  world.  But  it  is  only  China  that 
has  actually  erected  such  a protective  tariff  all  these 
years.  Whether  the  new  situation  will  permit  this  to 
continue  is  another  matter.  However,  such  a self- 
limitation  has  precedence  in  early  church  history.  In 
the  year  424,  the  Patriarchate  in  the  Sassanid  Persian 
Empire  imposed  this  protective  tariff  in  relation  to 
the  other  Patriarchates  belonging  to  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, for  its  own  well-being.  A kind  of  perceptive 
self-limitation  made  by  the  united  and  uniting  churches 
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will  enable  them,  and  indeed  force  them,  to  relate  at 
the  local  and  regional  level  to  the  Catholic/Orthodox 
and  Pentecostal  churches  in  their  midst.  The  attempt 
by  the  CSI  and  the  CNI  to  so  relate  to  the  Mar  Thoma 
Church  stemming  from  Orthodoxy,  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  so  long  as  it  is  also  accompanied  by  this 
self-limitation . 

Secondly,  attempts  must  be  made  to  share  life  with  these 
other  churches,  not  merely  to  break  down  hostility  and 
prejudice,  since  this  has  already  been  done  at  least 
with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Much  more  is  the 
need  to  understand  the  distinctive  ethos  in  each  of 
these  types  of  churches,  and  to  incorporate  some  of 
their  perceptions,  life-styles  and  devotional  practices 
into  the  life  of  the  united  churches,  at  all  levels.  If 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  now  incorporating  the  ethos 
of  Protestantism  into  its  own  ethos  with  discrimination 
and  effectiveness,  I cannot  see  why  the  Protestant- 
oriented  ^united  churches  cannot  do  the  same.  The  Bible 
indicates  quite  clearly  that  revelation  is  not  merely 
to  be  understood  as  event  and  interpretation,  but  also 
as  presence  and  sign  which  unveils.  The  sacramental- 
empathist-mystical  tradition  in  Orthodoxy,  which  was 
also  reflected  within  Methodism,  with  its  groups  or 
cells  of  believers  who  shared  life  and  mutually  sought 
Scriptural  holiness,  can  be  incorporated  into  congre- 
gations or  into  small  groups.  The  felt  needs  of  people 
now  starved  spiritually  in  our  united  and  uniting  chur- 
ches will  be  met,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  have  done  for 
their  people  starved  of  the  riches  of  the  Bible. 

The  same  should  be  done  in  relation  to  the  Pentecostal 
churches.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  done  so  with  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  charismatic  movement  within  their 
sacramental  tradition.  This  has  also  happened  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  the  Anglican  churches  and  other  chur- 
ches stemming  from  the  Reformation.  But  the  contempt 
or  fear  of  Pentecostalism  by  Protestants  remains,  as 
much  as  the  sectarian  arrogance  of  Pentecostals  towards 
Protestant  churches.  If  united  churches  finally  result- 
ed because  of  the  bold  and  imaginative  initiatives  of 
people  who  became  friends  in  spite  of  barriers,  and  then 
went  on  to  take  further  steps,  present  leaders  in  the 
united  churches  at  all  levels  must  continue  this  cross- 
ing of  barriers,  and  this  coming  down  the  ladder  of  pride 
and  prejudice.  The  kind  of  work  done  by  those  who  have 
sought  to  bring  Pentecostal  churches  into  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  a precedent  that  can  be  followed. 
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Finally , the  united  churches  must  begin  to  search  for 
new  models  of  unity,  both  locally  and  universally.  The 
present  formulation  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  of 
organic  union  or  reconciled  diversity,  of  one  visible 
church  in  one  place  may  be  the  final  goal.  But  we  have 
also  to  search  for  interim  and  more  realistic  models  or 
even  alternative  final  models.  The  process  of  covenanting 
as  a first  stage  leading  to  the  second  stage  of  reconciled 
diversity  may  be  one  such  interim  measure.  But  it  is 
also  possible  to  use  the  uniate  model  as  a model  for 
interim  unity.  United  churches  can  envisage  a way  of  re- 
lating to  the  other  episcopal  churches  all  over  the  world 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Anglican  Communion, 
especially  with  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the  Independent 
Catholics  in  Iberia  and  the  Philippines  (in  addition  to 
linking  with  the  Mar  Thoma  Church)  as  they  have  done 
with  Anglican  churches  all  over  the  world.  Since  all  have 
a similar  type  of  ministerial  order  and  type  of  decision- 
making process,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  evolve  conciliar 
meetings  as  the  Anglicans  have  evolved,  such  as  the  Con- 
sultative Council  which  includes  all  orders  of  clergy  and 
laity  with  a lay  person  as  chairperson  and  a bishop  as 
secretary,  the  Lambeth  Conference  for  bishops,  and  the 
Primates'  Meeting  for  all  heads  of  autonomous  churches 
within  the  Anglican  Communion.  Protestant  and  Catholic 
types  of  ethos  could  be  shared  in  this  wider  episcopal 
fellowship,  at  representative  conciliar  meetings.  Primacy 
of  honour  could  be  accorded  to  the  historic  see  of  Canter- 
bury only  if  the  other  component  units  feel  this  to  be 
legitimate.  The  latter  type  of  primacy  of  honour  may 
prepare  them  for  dealing  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or 
the  Orthodox/Jacobites,  where  primacy  of  leadership  is 
embodied  in  a sacramental  office,  as  a charisma  for  the 
whole  fellowship.  All  churches,  including  especially  the 
united  churches,  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  its  unique  universality  and  inclu- 
siveness, stands  squarely  and  massively  in  the  way  to  final 
unity  we  must  travel.  The  position  of  the  papacy  as  em- 
bodying some  kind  of  primacy  of  leadership  as  a charisma 
or  sacramental  office  ;for  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  is 
now  being  faced  in  all  bilateral  conversations.  The  de- 
gree of  authority  that  may  be  acknowledged  in  the  papacy 
and  the  corresponding  degree  of  autonomy  that  may  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  several  Christian  World  Communions,  includ- 
ing Orthodoxy,  remain  outstanding  questions.  But  the  united 
churches  with  their  experience  Of  reconciling  ministerial 
orders  and  decision-making  procedures  in  a way  which  com- 
prehends equality  and  autonomy  with  primacy  have  a unique 
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experience  to  share  and  a unique  role  to  play.  Even  at 
the  national  level,  conversations  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  could  be  conducted  over  the  implications  of  the 
uniate  model. 

In  fact  the  uniate  model  may  not  necessarily  be  merely 
an  interim  solution.  One  visible  church  in  each  place 
is  not  strictly  necessary  if  two  churches  are  not  only 
in  full  communion  but  also  have  common  decision-making 
structures, including  acceptance  of  primacy  of  some  kind, 
available  for  use  when  required.  This  kind  of  comprehend- 
ed or  reconciled  diversity  in  each  place  avoids  both  scan- 
dal and  schism.  Common  worship,  sacramental  fellowship 
and  decision-making  procedures  shared,  when  required,  or 
to  express  visible  unity,  may  be  a real  alternative  to 
the  more  organic  sharing  that  united  churches  such  as  the 
CNI,  CSI  and  CP  now  illustrate.  In  face  the  model  of 
their  unity  with  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  may  take  this  form. 

Kierkegaard  discussed  marriage  and  vocation  in  terms  of 
life-long  commitment.  But  much  earlier.  Patriarch  Shila, 
writing  to  Metropolitan  Yusuf  somewhere  around  520AD,  re- 
minds him  that  a bishop  could  either  be  married  (as  the 
Patriarch  was),  be  a member  of  a religious  order,  or  be 
bound  permanently  to  his  diocese.  The  Anglicans  would 
say  that  an  unmarried  bishop  could  after  retirement  from 
the  diocese  either  get  married  or  join  a religious  order, 
as  many  have  done.  But  Patriarch  Shila  talks  of  a perma- 
nent commitment  of  the  bishop  to  his  diocese.  We  see  two 
models  of  life-long  commitment  in  sixth  century  Persia, 
and  in  nineteenth  century  Denmark,  and  a model  of  long 
but  interim  commitment  among  Anglicans.  Likewise,  other 
models  of  church  unity  either  locally,  regionally  or  uni- 
versally need  not  necessarily  be  long  interim  ones,  but 
may  very  well  be  a genuinely  alternative  model  illustrat- 
ive of  open-ended  visible  unity  comprehending  diversity. 


This  implies,  of  course,  that  united  churches,  by  their 
initiative  in  their  specific  situations,  will  make  their 
impact  on  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  present 
models  of  visible  unity  locally,  and  conciliar  unity  at 
the  universal  level,  by-pass  the  uniate  model.  This  is 
because  the  Protestant  ethos  dominates  present  thinking, 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  Orthodoxy  and  contacts  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  coordination  of  bilateral 
conversations.  No  doubt  the  WCC  will  keep  a basic  emphasis 
on  Protestant  types  of  polity,  also  because  of  the  need 
for  linkage  with  Pentecostal  churches  with  their  congre- 
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gational  type  of  polity.  But  the  united  churches  are 
challenged  to  a different  task  now,  as  they  were  challen- 
ged earlier.  They  must  accept  the  challenge  to  incorpo- 
rate other  types  of  ecclesial  ethos  into  their  limited 
ethos.  Thereafter,  they  must  make  a choice  of  more  re- 
alistic options  as  they  did  before  they  united.  While 
seeking  linkage  with  Pentecostal  churches  which  will  not 
be  easy,  they  must  decide  to  search  for  ways  to  make  use 
of  the  uniate  model  both  regionally  and  universally, 
as  described  earlier.  Realizing  deeper  unity  involves 
giving  priority  to  local  congregations  and  the  network 
of  relationships  between  them  within  the  united  churches. 
Realizing  wider  unity  involves  drawing  in  those  who  have 
abstained;  but  more  importantly,  giving  priority  to  multi- 
lateral conversations,  with  the  goal  of  creatively  using 
the  uniate  model,  as  a genuine  alternative  to  be  used 
where  appropriate.  Converging  relationships  with  Ortho- 
doxy and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  to  be  placed  on 
the  agenda  as  goals  for  the  united  churches.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  they  will  help  by  example  and  precept  both 
the  WCC  and  the  Protestant  churches  to  actually  come  to 
grips  with  the  uniate  model  in  their  specific  situations. 

It  might  be  useful  to  quote  from  Ignatius  of  Antioch  who 
gave  such  central  importance  to  the  primacy  of  the  bishop 
within  the  church  and  who  also  praised  the  patriarchate 
of  Rome.  The  quotation  is  about  the  office  of  bishop  to 
Polycarp  who  was  bishop  of  Smyrna,,  This  is  what  he  says, 
"Vindicate  thine  office  in  all  diligence  of  flesh  and 
spirit.  Have  a care  for  union,  that  which  there  is  no- 
thing better.  Bear  all  men,  as  the  Lord  also  beareth 
thee.  Suffer  all  men  in  love,  as  also  thou  doest.  Give 
thyself  to  unceasing  prayers.  Ask  for  larger  wisdom  than 
thou  hast.  Be  watchful,  and  keep  thy  spirit  from  slumber- 
ing. Speak  to  each  man  severally  after  the  manner  of 
God.  Bear  the  maladies  of  all,  as  a perfect  althete." 

(To  S.  Polycarp,  excerpts  from  first  paragraph  in  Light- 
foot's  translation  of  "The  Apostolic  Fathers").  This 
shows  how  primacy  of  leadership  can  be  a charisma  or  sacra- 
mental office  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole  Church. 

******* 
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There  are  two  other  questions  posed  which  need  not  take 
up  much  time  to  frame  a response. 


E.  Do  the  Divisions  we  have  Discussed  give  a Sense  of 
Urgency  to  the  Search  for  Church  Union? 


My  answer  would  be  that  divisions  challenge  us  to  a real- 
istic assessment  of  the  total  situation,  and  the  making 
of  options  about  priorities,  in  dealing  with  each  kind  of 
division,  in  any  specific  situation.  Making  pronounce- 
ments about  generalized  situations  to  be  genuine  and  ac- 
ceptable must  emerge  from  a consensus  converging  from  a 
mutual  assessment  of  the  totality  of  specific  situations. 
This  is  not  possible  at  present,  to  my  mind.  It  is  best 
to  be  realistic  and  specific,  taking  into  account  all 
aspects  of  a given  situation.  I have  tried  to  do  this. 


F.  Can  United  Churches  Tackle  the  Broad  Divisions  of 
humanity  so  long  as  they  are  Unions  within  Limited 
National  or  Regional  Boundaries? 


United  churches  reflect  the  limitations  of  their  geo- 
graphical and  cultural  boundaries;  and  also  of  their 
basically  Protestant  type  of  ethos.  But  this  does  not 
isolate  them  from  exposure  to  divisions  and  responses 
that  pervade  all  humanity  at  the  present  time,  in  other 
areas,  cultures  and  situations.  What  is  termed  "broad 
divisions  of  humanity",  about  which  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed earlier,  take  different  forms  and  have  different 
relative  priorities  in  different  regions.  Class  divi- 
sion may  be  more  important  in  the  sprawling  towns  of 
Latin  America;  caste  and  religious  divisions  may  be  more 
so  in  the  Indian  region;  race  division  may  take  priority 
in  South  Africa  and  the  United  States,  and  "human  rights" 
conflict  assumes  more  importance  in  the  USSR.  And  class 
divisions  may  take  different  forms  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  and  in  capitalist  and  communist  societies  res**; 
pectively.  The  united  churches  have  sufficient  interna- 
tional contacts  and  relationships  with  ecumenical  organi- 
zations, world  confessional  families,  and  international 
Christian  organizations  from  the  World  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance to  the  Christian  Peace  Conference.  They  have  to 
learn  from  these  relationships  as  much  as  they  have  to 
give  from  their  specific  but  unique  experience,  in  facing 
divisions  within  the  community  and  within  the  church. 
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The  danger  is  that  too  many  international  contacts  and 
relationships  will  lessen  the  capacity  to  widen  and 
deepen  unity  and  renew  human  community  within  their  own 
situation.  One  must  have  resources  to  give  before  one 
can  enrich  others  in  the  sharing  process.  This  danger 
the  united  churches  must  bear  in  mind.  So  must  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  with  its  commissions  and  pro- 
gramme units.  Endless  talk  and  documentation,  ceaseless 
consultations  and  assemblies  may  merely  reveal  that  shar- 
ing is  not  enriching  because  the  resources  are  so  limited. 
The  wise  words  of  S.  Bernard  might  be  taken  to  heart  by 
each  and  all  of  us.  "If  then  you  are  wise,  you  will  show 
yourself  rather  as  a reservoir  than  as  a canal.  A canal 
spreads  abroad  water  as  it  receives  it,  but  a reservoir 
waits  until  it  is  filled  before  overflowing  and  thus  with- 
out loss  to  itself  communicates  its  superabundant  water. 

...  In  the  church  of  the  present  day  we  have  many  canals 
but  few  reservoirs"  (Sermons  on  the  Canticle  XVIII  2,3). 

These  words  were  uttered  over  eight  hundred  years  ago 
and  they  have  not  lost  their  relevance.  Like  a reser- 
voir we  must  in  the  united  churches  and  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  wait  for  further  filling,  by  learning  to  experi- 
ence in  deed  and  truth  the  comprehension  of  other  types 
of  ecclesial  ethos  into  our  own  churches.  We  must  also 
learn  to  be  further  filled  by  appreciating  how  divisions 
within  the  human  community  assume  specific  forms  and  take 
specific  priorities  in  different  regions.  While  holding 
on  to  a basic  unity  of  perspective,  we  become  aware  of 
diversities  in  apprehension  and  response,  only  as  we 
ourselves  take  risks  and  make  options  in  the  face  of  speci- 
fic conflicts  immediately  before  us. 

To  my  mind  we  need  at  the  present  time  to  dig  roots  ra- 
ther than  spread  branches;  to  tarry  for  the  vision  like 
Habbakuk  rather  than  to  get  up  and  act  like  Haggai.  True 
prophecy  emerges  from  struggling  to  make  sense  of  the 
nonsense  of  contradictory  and  diverse  situations  under  the 
unfolding  design  of  God;  to  focus  our  vision  and  direct 
our  hope-laden  response  to  where  a new  dawn  of  further 
unity  and  renewal  is  emerging  in  the  horizon. 

"When  old  words  die  out  on  the  tongue 
New  melodies  break  forth  from  the  heart." 

(Tagore,  Gitanjali  37) 
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LIST  OF  PARTICIPANTS 


UNITED  CHURCHES: 

Australia:  The  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

The  Rev.  David  Gill 
Mrs  Ethel  Mitchell 

Bangladesh:  The  Church  of  Bangladesh 

Mr  Sailendra  Nath  Baroi 
The  Rev.  P.K.  Barui 

Canada:  The  United  Church  of  Canada 

The  Rev.  Dr  Donald  G.  Ray 
Mrs  Mary  Ray 

Germany:  The  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union 

Dr  Reinhard  Groscurth  (Federal  Republic) 

Dr  Friedrich  Winter  (German  Democratic  Republic) 

India:  The  Church  of  North  India 

Mr  Harish  B.  Uzgare 

The  Church  of  South  India 

The  Rt  Rev.  I.  Jesudason 
The  Rt  Rev.  J.  Sam  Ponniah 

The  Joint  Council  of  the  CNI,  CSI  and  Mar 
Thoma  Church 

Dr  j.  Russell  Chandran 

Italy:  The  Waldensian  Church 

Pastor  Claudio  Pasquet 
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Japan:  The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 


The  Rev.  Akira  Imahashi 
Professor  Keiji  Ogawa 

Madagascar:  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar 

Mr  Andrianary  Rasamoela 
The  Rev.  Paul  Solohery 

Papua  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands:  The  United 

Church 

* The  Rt  Rev.  Leslie  Boseto 

Philippines:  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines 

Bishop  Estanislao  Q.  Abainza 
Dr  Rosario  M.  Atienza 


Thailand:  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand 


The  Rev.  Samran  Kuangwaen 
Dr  Maen  Pongudom 

United  Kingdom:  The  United  Reformed  Church 

The  Rev.  Gillian  Bobbett 
The  Rev.  Martin  Cressey 

United  States  of  America:  United  Church  of  Christ 


Dr  Avery  Post 

The  Rev.  Dr  David  Stowe 

United  Presbyterian  Church 

The  Rev.  Frederick  R.  Wilson 

Zambia:  The  United  Church  of  Zambia 

Mrs  Martha  Chileshe 

The  Rev.  Doyce  M.  Musunsa 
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UNITING  CHURCHES 


Argentina:  The  Ven.  Ronald  Maitland 

Canada:  The  Rev.  Dr  Donald  G.  Ray 

England:  Churches'  Council  on  Covenanting: 

The  Rt  Rev.  Kenneth  Woo 11 combe 

Ghana:  Mr  Laurence  A.  Creedy 

Malaysia:  The  Rt  Rev.  Tan  Sri  John  G.  Savarimuthu 

New  Zealand:  The  Rev.  Dennis  Povey 

Scotland:  Multilateral  Conversation:  The  Rev.  John 

N.  Wylie 


Sri  Lanka:  The  Rev.  S.S.  Arulampalam 
The  Rev.  Shelton  de  Silva 
The  Rt  Rev.  Dr  W.G.  Wickremesinghe 

United  States  of  America:  Consultation  on  Church  Union 

Dr  Gerald  F.  Moede 
The  Rev.  John  Brandon 

Wales:  The  Rev.  Noel  A.  Davies 


CONSULTANTS 

The  Ven.  James  L.H.  Amerasekera  (Local  Arrangements) 
* The  Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  Crow,  jr.  (Faith  and  Order) 

The  Rt  Rev.  C.L.  Wickremesinghe  (speaker) 

OBSERVERS 

Mr  Yorgo  Lemopulo  (Orthodox  Church) 

Msgr  Basil  Meeking  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

ADMINISTRATION 


The  Rev.  Dr  Michael  Kinnamon  ) 
Miss  Anne  Williamson  ) 


Faith  and  Order,  Geneva 
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SECRETARIAL  STAFF 


Mrs  Winifred  Kariapperuma  ) c • T t 
Miss  Gertie  Wanigasekera  ) 1 hanKa 

GUESTS 

The  Rev.  Katherine  Kinnamon,  Geneva 
Mr  Ramilimanitra,  Madagascar 


* 


signifies  the  Co-Moderators  of  the  Consultation 


